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Knlist Senior Scholastic 
as Your Ally in the Campaign 
fo Preserve Our Democratic Heritage 


(1951-52 School gear enlistment details inside) > 
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The Challenge That Faces Us 


Facing each of us today is the task of preserving our 
democratic he ritage 

It is a task to which every teacher has dedicated 
himself 

It is a task to which we at Senior Scholastic are dedi- 
cated 

We-—you and ourselyes—are allies in this campaign to 
preserve our freedoms 

This campaign is being fought in the classroom—and 
in the home. It is being fought by teaching our students 


to appreciate the democratic institutions under which 


gling to preserve. It is being fought by teaching our 
students to understand the forces—for good and for 
evil—that are loose in the world today, and by teaching 
them the ways in which these forces shape world affairs 

And the campaign will be won by training students 
to THINK, to examine critically all sides of every con- 
troversial question, to weigh the pro against the con 
and to make up their own minds . . . based on a sound 
knowledge of all the facts and a sound sense of moral 
values and of human decency 

Senior Scholastic’s editorial program bas been de- 


we are privileged to live 


The Issues That Face Us 
@ World Affairs 


Every week a major article explains 


in important pr iblem in the rapK ly 
shifting area of world affairs. Events are 


t} historic backgrounds 


related to wi 

and maps are integrated with the text 

Subjects are selected for timeliness and 
} 


importance and the articles are both 


teachable and readable. (Ses pp 10.11.) 


@ National Affairs 


Every week a second major article 
deals with an issue before ( mgress, an 
ecOMOmAC r political question, ‘or a 
probiem in state or local civics. Material 
is presented objectively igainst its 
background in American history. Charts 


is implement the text See 


@ Understanding the News 


Loe nitst 


Our Democratic Institutions 


@ Guest Editorials by Distinguished 
Americans 


and which we are strug- 


continued. These editorials stress the 
rights and obligations of good citizen 
ship and the values which underlie 
healthy moral standards and good con 
duct See page 3.) 


International Cooperation 
@ Articles on the United Nations 


Significant developments in the work 
of the international peace organization 
ure brought home to the student in 
teachable terms. The achievements of 
the specialized agencies are highlighted 
together with the importance of inter 


national cooperation in our time 


@ Weekly United Nations News 


In every issue a section of “Under 
standing the News” is devoted to the 
latest United Nations news. In this sec 
tion news is reported and interpreted 
us it occurs. Interesting sidelights on 
the world peace rganization add to an 
understandi ~ what the U N is 
t to act See page 18 
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Skill in Critical Thinking 


@ Pro and Con Discussions 


Zumen 
] 


Y and log 


students t 


; ’ 
ind evalu formahon 


1e eviden I th sides 


to reac! 


signed to help you wage this campaign effectively. 


conclusion. The subjects, chosen from 
a wide range of economic, political, and 
social issues, provide excellent material 
for classroom discussion. (See pp. 12 
13.) 


Social Studies Skills 
@ Weekly Quiz Page 


In every issue you will find a full 
page quiz (see page 20). The quiz 
based on facts, ideas, and vocabulary 
derived from the contents of the issue, 
employs a variety of testing devices and 
stresses map, chart, and graph reading 


skills 


@ Semester Review Test 

A four-part Semester Review Test 
forms part of one of the last issues of 
the Semester. Questions include objex 
tive and essay types, map and chart 
work, and picture identification 


CONGRESS AT WORK—1951 


Subscribers to Senior Scholastic this 
term received, as a bonus, the 32-page 
unit CONGRESS AT WORK—1951, an 
up-to-date reference book on the 82nd 
Congress. We have a sufficient number 
of copies in stock to provide several for 
each teacher entering a subse ription to 
Senior Scholastic for the first time. This 

ffer is for new subscribers only, as our 
present subscribers have received CON 
GRESS AT WORK—1951. To obtain 
copies, new subscribers should write 
“Send CONGRESS AT WORK” in the 
margin of the order card 


« as second class a 
hulde to Pertedical “ 
school year 10 conte cach 





Your Key to Understanding 
World News—1951 Edition 


A 32-page, separately-bound reference unit with the Oct. 
3rd issue. This handy reference guide—an encyclopedia in 
miniature—will be invaluable to your students throughout 
the school year 

When the first issue of the “Key 
was an instant hit with students and teachers alike. The 
1950 edition scored a second hit. Recently teachers told us 
by a vote of three to one that they wanted the “Key” issue 


appeared in 1949 it 


for their students again in 1951. 

The 1951 edition of the “Key,” which you will receive as 
1 Scholastic bonus, will be written in September to make 
sure that every one of its vital facts is up-to-the-minute 


Partial List of Proposed Contents 

U. S. Government at Work ¢ Departments and Agencies 
in the Defense Effort ¢ Vital World Affairs Background 
¢ Detailed Special Purpose Maps ¢ Vivid Biographies of 
Men and Women Who Make the News ¢ Chart of the 
Nations of the World ¢ Definitions of Essential Political 
and Economic Terms ¢ Important Declarations and Docu 
Headlines of the Year’s History 
Democracy vs. Totalitarianism ¢ Plus a wealth of other 
materials, all vital to an understanding of today’s world. 


ments of the Year 


There is no other single source that will enable your 
students to keep up with the swiftly-changing pattern of 
the news. 

Remember “Key to Understanding World News” 


comes to you at no extra cost 


Special Issues 


Special issues expand one subject of international or na 


tional importance and are published at regular intervals 
during the school year. Tentative special issues for the next 


SC hool year in lude 


@ Great Britain 

Britain in the world today; what has happened under 
the Labor government; Britain's struggle to recover from 
the effects of World War II; Britain's economy and world 
trade 


American Education 

[his special issue will be published during American 
Education Week in November and will review the new 
techniques of learning and the achievements of modern 


educ ation in American s« h vols 


Distribution of Goods 

As our economy becomes more and more complex the 
distribution of goods becomes more important as a phase 
of our economy. The network from producer to consumer 
will be traced through all the steps in marketing. 


Russia’s Satellites 

The industrial potential of the nations in Russia's orbit; 
the extent to which Russia can count on these nations in 
an all-out war; possibilities for the spread of Titoism. 


3-T 


e@The World Food Problem 


The world’s expanding population in relation to food 
production; can improved methods of agriculture keep 
pace with the growth in world population? 


@ Television 


The future of this great, new technique of mass commu- 
nication. 


@ Africa 


The lands and peoples of Africa; Africa’s place in world 
affairs and in the world’s economy. 


Scholastic Planned with Help of Teachers 


The editorial program of Senior Scholastic is planned with 
the help of an Editorial Advisory Board. These advisers 
represent classroom teachers, supervisors, curriculum spe- 
cialists, and other experts in education. The members of 
our National Advisory Council are listed in the upper left 
corner of page 1-T. The members of our Editorial Advisory 
Board for Social Studies are listed in the masthead on page 
2 of the Student Edition. 


What Teachers Say about Senior Scholastic 


Following are comments quoted from letters sent to 
us by teachers using Senior Scholastic in their class- 
rooms. These are unsolicited expressions of appreciation 
and praise, and the original letters are on file in our 
office. 


“Senior Scholastic comes as a godsend. It brings news 
from ‘the outside’ for people many of whom see no other 
magazines. Our students, and their parents, are gaining 
much from their weekly Scholastics.” 


From oa teacher in a high school in a remote 
corner of San Joaquin Valley, California 


“My principal, my class, and I are all very appreciative 
of Senior Scholastic. If you could have seen the happiness 
in the faces of the members of the class you could better 
realize their appreciation. I like the magazine because of 
the wealth of material it has for broadening the scope of 
teaching in the social studies.” 

From a high school teacher in Fairmont, W. Va 


Your magazine has been an excellent source of inspira 
tion to my students and myself. I hope vou continue to be 
as useful in the future.” 

From a teacher in a Toledo, Ohio, high school 


Senior Scholastic is a ‘lifeline’ for us. We've been using 
it for years and have bound volumes which serve as valuable 
reference material. This year’s issues have been the best 
ever.” 

From a high school principal in Texas 


“Please accept our thanks for your magazine. Our school 
is located in a remote country town and until we found 
Senior Scholastic it was difficult to stimulate our capable 
young people to be interested in the world outside and the 
opportunities which await them there.” 

From a teacher in a small high school in Maine. 


‘We are using Senior Scholastic for the first time. IT! 
never be without it.” 


From a teacher in a technical high 
school in Saskatchewan, Canada. 
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Teachers of Social Studies | *“”* “o"*Y *Y Orerins 
Senior Scholastic and Literary Cavalcade 


Teachers of English in Combination 


Both magazines at low rate of 85¢ per semester 


(Minimem order 5 copies) 


Literary Cavalcade, monthly magazine for high 
school English classes, is a golden treasury of 
contemporary literature. It brings to the class- 
room the best in current reading selected from 


the work of outstanding writers. 


Contents of a Recent issue 
of Literary Cavalcade 


4 book condensation--The Brave Bulls, by Tom 
Lea 

{ radio play—“The Hitch Hiker,” by Lucille 
Fletcher 

4 short story The Kidnaped Memorial,” by Sin- 
clair Lewis 

{ short short story——“Too Late to Lie.” by Donald 
Mackenzie 

4 fable-——“How Confusion Came Among the Ani- 
mals,” by Harold Courlander 

dn essay—“l Decline to Accept the End of Man,” 
by William Faulkner 


Poetry —“ Verses for St. Valentine”—some by Eliza- 
bethan poets; others by modern writers 


{ prcture essay taken from the Broadway play, 
Darkness at Noon, by Sidney Kingsley. 

Student contributions—two full pages of “Young 
Voices,” a regular department for the publication 
of student writing. 


Social Studies 
Achievement Keys 


Each teacher, entering an order for 
20 or more copies of SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC, may obtain free, on 
request, two Social Studies Achieve- 
ment Keys to be awarded to students 
doing outstanding work in the social studies. The 
teachers, or a student committee, set the standards 
or regulations governing the award 
To obtain the keys simply write “Send Social 
Studies Keys” in margin of the card (if you use 
the card enclosed with this issue). If you use the 
ecard sent you first class mail, check the “box” 
listing the key offer. 


VA Ms WUT, 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


alone ...65¢ per student per semester 
$1.30 per student per school year 


LITERARY CAVALCADE 


alone ... 50¢ per student per semester 
$1.00 per student per school year 


BOTH for 85¢ per student per semester; $1.76 
per school year. The enclosed order card listy 
the special combination offer. ; 


~ 
s 


Senior Scholastic Issued Weekly 
Literary Cavalcade Issued Monthly 
First issues in September will be delivered to sub-. 
scribing classes during the opening week of school 








TO ORDER SENIOR SCHOLASTIC ... 


Please use one of these cards to order 
a classroom set of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, 
and pass the second card to another 
teacher. By marking the order “tenta- 
tive’ you have the privilege of revising 
the quantity within three weeks after 
receiving the first issue in September. 


If an extra copy of this special “‘pro- 
gram announcement” issue of SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC reaches you, we ask that 
you relay it to one of your colleagues 
who may not be subscribing to SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC. 
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Senior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Senior High 
School Classrooms. Published Weekly 
During the School Year 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 

Mourice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 
Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 
jJoha W. Studeboker, Vice-President and Chair- 

mon of the Editoricl Board 
jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor 
Eric Berger, Editor Senior Scholastic; Herbert 1. 
Marx, Jr. Irving DeW. Talmadge, Associate 
Editors; Margoret Houser (Features), Ruth Imler 
Features). Herman |. Mosin (Sports), Jean F 
Merrill (Movies), Williom Favel (Vocational), 
lucy Evankew (Librory Reseorch), Howord | 
Hurwitz and Cathleen Burns (Teacher Edition) 
Mary Jeane Dunten, Art Director * Sorah McC 
German, Production Chief * William D. Bout 
well, Editor, Scholastic Teacher * Lovinia Dobler, 
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Millburn, N. J 
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SENIOR SCHOLASTIC published 44 
weekly during the school year Sept > 
through May inclusive except during school hol: 
deys ond at mid-term. Entered as second-class 
matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1951, by 
Scholastic Corporation. indexed in® Readers 
Guige to Periodical Literoture. SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICES (Effective Sept. 1, 1951): $1.30 a yeor 
each, 65 cents o semester each. Single subscrip 
tion, Teacher Edition, $2.00 a school yeor 
Single copy (current school yeor), 10 cents 
each. Available on microfilm through University 
Microfilms, inc., Ann Arbor, Mich 


Office of publicotion, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio 


General and Editorial Offices, SENIOR SCHO 
LASTIC, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 
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CmMmocracy 


egins al Home 


E TAKE democracy too much for granted. Not 
only was it desperately difficult to achieve—even 
that much of it which we now possess—but only 
a few generations ago some of the foremost thinkers 
in Britain and America were convinced that it would 
never work. Ye here it is—partial and faulty, hated and 
condemned by hostile totalitarians, but still the most 
hopeful adventure in al! mankind's social experiments 
We had better not take it for granted. If we want to 
keep it and advance it, we shall have to work for it 
Democracy is more than a political system—popula: 
elections, majority rule and al} that. Democracy starts 
with a profound conviction of the value and dignity of 
each individual man and woman. It is founded on the 
faith that there are extraordinary possibilities in ordi 
nary folk. The way to bring those possibilities out is to 
trust the people, educate them, put responsibility on 
them, open every possible door of opportunity to them 
Democracy did not begin with the first Fourth of 
July. Its roots run back to Palestine and Greece—into 
deep religious convictions about the sacredness of the 
human soul and its inalienable rights. That is one reason 
why Russian communism and democracy are mortal 
enemies. Communism treats man‘as a tool to serve the 
state; democracy treats the state as a means for opening 
doors of opportunity to liberated man 
Because democracy is thus grounded on faith in ever 
man’s value and potentialities, it is a matter not of poli 


} 


tics alone but of daily living in every human relation 
ship. I am an old man now, but whatever has been best 
in my life goes back to the fact that I was brought up 
in’a democratic home 

From my earliest childhood I was treated as a valu 
able, responsible, independent person. When, seeking 
my father’s advice, | asked him what he thought about 
something, nine times out of ten he threw the question 
back at me and asked me what I thought myself. He 
wanted me to run on my own steam, to have my own 
compass, to substitute inward self-control for outward 
pressure and coercion. And when family problems arose 
my parents called a conference. We children were asked 
for our opinions, and they were treated with considera 
tion and respect. Out of such homes come boys and girls 
who are fit to be citizens of a democracy 

We know it is all too possible for men and women to 
be unfit for democracy. That is our greatest peri! in 
America right now. We can handle our outward enemies 


if we ourselves are a people of responsible character 


Pach Bros phote 


One of a series of guest editorials by ten distinguished 
Americans on good citizenship. 


By Rev. Dr. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


Minister Emeritus, Riverside Church, New York City 


who really do substitute inward, wise, public-spirited 
self-control for outward coercion 

Traitors to democracy are not simply those who sell 
atomic secrets to our foes. They are the uncounted peo 
ple who turn liberty. into license, who seize freedom and 
abuse it, who talk about their rights and forget their 
duties, who claim liberty and lack loyalty. They rightly 
dislike compulsion from without, but they do not see 
that in any society we must have either compulsion or 
else self-controlled people with responsible characters 
? That ques 
Every 
one of us—in personal relationships, in home and school, 


How much, then, do we want democracy 
tion sits down on every individual's doorstep 


in business and profession, in social service and good 
citizenship—can be an example of the democratic spirit 
and a builder of the democratic way of life. Or we can 
be a subversive force. undermining the democratic 
structure which, with toil and sacrifice, our nation’s 
founders have erected. 

Long before anything like the United States could 
have been dreamed of, an ancient Roman citizen said 
“Pove in a democracy is as much to be preferred to 
what is called prosperity under despots, as freedom is 
to slavery.” We need today the same devoted loyalty to 
the faith we profess to believe 


fT} 





and that's «hat we mean! This let 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
te opinion on any subject and criticiem 
hind, brickbats or orchids. We 
hnow what's on your mind, 
thther readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editer, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
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I, too, am ashamed of the boys, but 
I'd never tear them down. They're just 
plain American youth growing up the 
hard way 

Sonja Knutson 
Westhy (Wis.) H. § 
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Answers to lost week's puzzie 


fe] 


eve that a “plain American” boy would 
ever consider “selling out” his school 
teammates, and family. It is true that 
we don't seem to “realize where the 
fall”—that isn’t easy to 


blame should 


letermine 

FBI Director Hoover blames the “hy 
pocrisy and sham” of college athletic 
codes for inspiring basketball-game fix 
ing. Bruce Drake, Oklahoma 
laims that “Every person who places a 
bet on a basketball game is morally 
responsible for and has contributed to 
Joe Williarns 
newspaper columnist, blames the school 
How 


have any great respect for thei 


coat h 


this deplorable situation 


He says can you expect youug 
men to 
know their classroom 


skills as al 


school when they 


work is secondary to their 


athlete” 
Our sports editor believes that “hee 
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UNCLE SAM’S SONG 


By Harold Markowitz, Technical High School, Miami, Florida 


*Sterred words refer to U S$ History 
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STUDENTS ere invited to submit origine! crossword purities for publication 
m Secholestic Magernes Eoch puttic should be built around one subject 


which may be drawn from Mistery, Art 
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Sectional map of U. S. shows areas 
that had largest increase in population. 


All maps and charts drawn for Senior Scholastic by Frank Ronan 


All Present and Accounted For 


AST April 140,000 temporary workers for Uncle Sam 
visited every home in the nation. They were taking the 
ten-year Census of Population and Housing 

One beaming housewife, after answering the many ques- 
tions put to her, told the census-taker, “I can hardly wait to 
see how it all comes out!” 

That remark seems to sum up the attitude everywhere 
Americans want to know if their town has grown as much 
as a rival community. They want to know if their schools 
are better than the national average 
is intended to do a lot more than 


The Census, of course 


satisfy the nation’s curiosity about how it has grown. Its 
first purpose, starting with the original population count 


in 1790, is to determine the allocation of seats in the House 
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Map based on N. ¥, Ti map 
This distorted map of the U. S. shows what the U. S. would look 
like if the area of each state was in proportion to its population 


MM 44) 
vT (45). 


What the 1950 Census tells us about America 


Statistics based on dato furnished to Senior Scholastic 
by Bureav of the Census 


of Representatives. (See Congress at Work, Feb. 14 issue, 
page 25, and pro-con discussion in Apr. 11 issue.) 


Federal aid to states is frequently based on population. 


So is state aid to communities. The population of your com 
munity, for example, may determine how much financial 
help the state will grant for health services, schools, or roads, 
Businessmen watch population trends throughout the co: 
try to determine where the best chances for sales are. 

The Census Bureau, equipped with marvelous new elec- 
tronic machines, has been checking the statistics which tell 
the story of U. S. A., 1950. Over the past few 
months part of the story has been made public. 

We already know that on April 1, 1950, 
there were 150,697,361 Americans living in the 
48 states and the District of Columbia (but 
excluding about 300,000 soldiers and civilians 
more than 19 
million people since 1940. This increase alone 


abroad). This is an increase of 
is more than the total population of Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Finland! And our growth 
since April, 1950, is estimated to be at least 
another 2,500,000 

The maps, charts, and articles in this special 
issue present some of thg important findings of 
the 1950 Census 


Housing Census (taken every 10 years), 


Besides the Population and 
Uncle 
Sam also took a Census of Agriculture last year. 
The farm count is taken every five years. There 
is a Census of Business, Manufactures, and 
Mineral Industries in the years ending in “4” 
and “9.” And beginning next vear, a count will 
be made every five years of statistics on local 
and state governments 





























Our population increased by one third every ten years from 1790 to 
1860. Thereafter increase rate slowed down (see top graph), and 
hit @ low point in 1930s, when depression brought low birth rate, 
little immigration. In 1940s a record number of marriages, in- oy a 


Men for Every 100 Women 


creased birth rate, and longer life spans sent rate upward agoin. 


MORE YOUNGSTERS — MORE OLDSTERS It’s good or bad news, depending on your point of 


view, but women outnumber men for the first time 
in ovr history. This has happened b of our 
declining immigration (most immigrants are men) 
and because women outlive men. Women com- 
pose nearly 54 per cent of our over-65 popviation. 





$-19 20-39 40-59 60 AND Over 
There are fewer teen-agers today than there were in 
% 1940, because of low birth rates of 1930s. As a nation 
we are gradually growing older. “Average” American 
is 30 years old today. In 1890 overage age was 22. 
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Some comparisons for 1950 
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65 Average income 

Percentage of school-age youngsters in school has risen steadily, although high | ' “8 "4 20) 

teen-age employment in 1940s coused a temporary dip. In 18-24 age group, | — bag sh ol 
Gl Bill of Rights” helped increase college enrollment 40 per cent since 1940 











mericans love to be ym the move. . f j ‘. 
Sy sa gach +r bce The Lure of the City once Wing in cies 


“eon (map. pag ) yw Y. 
states in the Far West have had a larger 
increase of population than other areas 
This was caused largely by migration 
from other regions to the West. More 
than one out of six persons (17.3 per 
cent) moved from one house to another 
in the one year between April, 1949 
and April, 1950. More than one third 
of these people moved from one county 
to another 

Aside from the movement from one 
region to another, there are two other 
important trends of population move 
ment. One is the movement from rural 
areas to cities. This is shown on the pic 
ture-graph at the right. Our population 
living on tarms has been ste adily de 
clining (see page 9). In 1950. 64 per 
cent of our population lived in cities, 16 
per cent on farms, and 20 per cent in 
rural areas other than farims See chart 
at right.) 

The other great trend is the move 
ment of city dwellers into the suburbs 
This tendency has been especially 
marked in the past few years. Nearly 


one half rf yur tot al pop | ition increase 


i i 

in the past decade has taken place in 
the suburbs. The suburban population 
of Boston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Pittsburgh (among others) now 
outnumbers the population living within 
the city limits—in some 

much as two to one. One in every four 


Americans lives in the “fringe area” of 


a city 1910 1920 1930 1940 


Growth of the 18 States Since 1910 


Pop. Rank in Population Per cent Pop. Rank in Population Per cent 

1950 1940 State in 1950 in 1940 Change 1950 1940 State in 1950 in 1940 Change 
17 17 Alabama 3,061,743 2,832,961 8.1 33 32 Nebraska 1,325,510 1,315,834 0.7 
37 43 Arizona 749,587 499,261 50.1 48 48 Nevada 160,083 110,247 45.2 
30 24 Arkansas 1,909,511 1,949,387 — 2.0 44 44 New Hampshire 533,242 491,524 8.5 

2 5 California 10,586,223 6,907,387 53.3 8 9 New Jersey 4,835,329 4,160,165 16.2 
34 33. Colorado 1,325,089 1,123,296 18.0 39 41 New Mexico 681,187 531,818 28.1 
28 31 Connecticut 2,007,280 1,709,242 17.4 1 1 New York 14,830,192 13,479,142 10.0 
46 46 Delaware 318,085 266,505 19.4 10 11 North Carolina 4,061,929 3,571,623 137 
20 27 ~=Florida 2,771,305 1,897,414 46.1 4) 38 North Dakota 619,636 641,935 — 35 
13 14 Georgia 3,444,578 3,123,723 10.3 5 4 Qhio 7,946,627 6,907,612 15.0 
43 42 Idaho 588,637 524,873 12.1 25 22 Oklahoma 2,233,351 2,336,434 — 44 

4 3 Mlinois 8,712,176 7,897,241 10.3 32 34 Oregon 1,521,341 1,089,684 39.6 
12 12 Indiana 3,934,224 3,427,796 148 3 2 Pennsylvania 10,498,012 9,900,180 6.0 
22 20 lowa 2,621,073 2,538,268 3.3 36 36 = Rhode Island 791,896 713,346 11.0 
31 29 Kansas 1,905,299 1,801,028 5.8 27 26 South Carolina 2,117,027 1,899,804 11.4 
19 16 Kentucky 2,944,806 2,845,627 3.5 40 37 South Dakota 652,740 642,961 1.5 
21 21 = Louisiana 2,683,516 2,363,880 13.5 16 15 Tennessee 3,291,718 2,915,841 12.9 
35 35 Maine 913,774 847,226 79 6 6 Texas 7,711,194 6,414,824 20.2 
24 28 Maryland 2,343,001 1,821,244 28.46 38 40 Utah 688,862 550,310 25.2 
9 8 Massachusetts 4,690,514 4,316,721 87 45 45 Vermont 377,747 359,23) 52 

7 7 Michigan 6,371,766 5,256,106 21.2 15 19 Virginia 3,318,680 2,677,773 23.9 
18 18 Minnesota 2,982,483 2,792,300 68 23 30 Washington 2,378,963 1,736,191 37.0 
26 23 Mississippi 2,178,914 2,183,796 — 0.2 29 25 West Virginia 2,005,552 1,901,974 5.4 
iB 10 Missouri 3,954,653 3,784,664 45 14 13° Wisconsin 3,434,575 3,137,587 9.5 
42 39 Montana 591,024 559,456 54 47 47 Wyoming 290,529 250,742 159 


District of Columbia: 802,178 (1950)—663,09!1 (1940)—21% increase 
Continental United States: 150,697,361 (April 1, 1950)—131, 669,275 (April 1, 1940)—14.5% increase 





The bayou village that became an industrial colossus 
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Houston's 50-mile-long Ship Channel links the city with the Gulf of Mexico 





Down on the Farm 


We now have fewer farmers, but larger farms 


production 


MERICA’S agricultural 
is increasing, although we 


fewer farmers on fewer (but larger) 


hav e 


farms. 

rhe decline in size of our farm pop 
ulation has been startlingly rapid in the 
ten years. Last there were 
23,577,000 Americans living on farms 
In 1940 the figure 30,547,000. 
During the same period the number of 
farms declined from 6,097,000 to 5,- 
379,000 

But the number of acres in farmband 


last year 


Was 


actually increased in the same period 
This that the 


farms has expanded rapidly 


means iverage size of 
This was 
largely the result of combining two or 
more farms into one, and putting non- 
farm land to agricultural use 

The number of Maine, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, and Arizona de 
clined more than 20 cent since 
1940. Only in ¢ North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina did the num 
ber of farms from 1940 to 
1945. Even in these three stafes the 
number of farms has now declined to 
below the 1945 level 

The Census Bureau warns that these 


farms in 


Texas, 
per 
ilifornia 


increase 


figures somewhat exaggerate the changes 
from previous years. For the 1950 Cen 
sus Bureau changed the 
definition of a farm. In the 1945 farm 
census (the farm census is taken every 


the Census 


five years) the Bureau counted a place 
# three or more acres as a farm if any 
agricultural products, other than those 
from a small home garden, were pro 
was changed, and 
farms only if 
$150 or more 
was sold during the preceding year 


duced. Last vear thi 


places were counted as 
1 ot 


farm produce valued a 


We can learn more about the over-all 
farm picture by studying two typical 


farm counties 


Idaho 


in southeastern Idaho, 
tI] 


Farms make up 45 per cent of the coun 


Power County, 


Power County 


} 


has an area ot | square miles. 


ty’s land, with winter wheat the most 
important crop 

As in so many other agricultural 
counties, the number of farms in Power 
has been declining. Last year the coun- 
ty had 388 farms, 18 fewer than in 
1945. Yet the number of acres in farm 


The average farm 
grown in from 979 
1945 to 1,052 acres last year 

Nearly half of the farms sold more 
than $10,000 worth 
last year. 

The value of land and buildings of 
an average more 
than doubled in five years—rising trom 
$20,000 in 1945 to $50,000 in 1950 
The average value per acre also more 
1945 hwure of $21 
vast im 


land has increased 


has size acres in 


of farm products 


Power County farm 


than doubled the 


Farm equipment shows a 
1945 


farms with electricity 


provement since The percentage 
of Power County 
rose from 47 per cent tou 72 per cent 
of tractors in the county 
has more than doubled 

The value of Power farm 
products sold on the market rose from 
$3,871,000 in 1944 to $5,035,000 in 
1949 


The number 


county 


Lewis County, Tennessee 
This western Tennessee ‘county offers 
a sharp contrast to Power County, 
Idaho. It is only one fifth as large, and 


the majority of its farms are residential 
than 
mainly tor 


rather commercial, producing 


crops family consumption 
Most of Lewis County's farms sell less 
than $1,000 worth of products a year 
compared to Power County's sales of 
more than $10,000 for most farms 

Contrary to national trends, there are 
now more farms, rather than fewer, in 
Lewis County than there were in 1945 
With the size of farms remaining about 
the same (average 110 acres 
ber of farms increased from 522 to 585 
in the five 
more land, in other words, has been put 
into farming 

The number of farms with electricity 
has almost tripled since 1945. The num 
ber of trucks in use has nearly tripled, 
and the number of tractors since 1945 
has more than doubled. Value of farms 
per acre rose from $20 to $29 from 

1945 to 1950. 

Both Power and Lewis counties, 
though differing in many respects, re 
flect the national prosperity enjoyed by 
the nation’s farmers 


), the num 


past years. Considerably 





Growth of 30 Leading Cities 


Per Cent 
Increase 
7,454,995 5.1 
3,396,808 6.2 
1,930,334 69 


Populotion Rank 

in 1940 in 1950 City 

New York, N.Y 
Chicago, Ii 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Detroit, Mich 
Baltimore, Md 
Cleveland, Ohio 
St. Lovis, Mo 
Washington, D. C 
Boston, Moss 
Sen Francisco, Colit 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Houston, Tex 
Buffalo, N. Y 
New Orleans, la 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Seattle, Wash 
Konsas City, Mo 
Newark, N. J 
Dallas, Tex 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Denver, Colo 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Memphis, Tenn 
Oakland, Colif 
Columbus, Ohio 
Portland, Ore 
Levisville, Ky. 


~@eoene OWN 


BSRBRSSPRBYssNasartsses - 
wn oe noe —~“@onneounae— won eo 


in 1950 
7,835,099 
3,606 436 
2,064,794 
1,957,692 
1,838,517 

940,205 

905,636 

852,623 

797,670 

790,863 

760,753 

673,763 

632,651 

594,32) 

577,393 

567,257 

517,277 

500,510 

462,440 

453,290 

437 857 

432,927 

424,683 

412,856 

406,811 

394,012 

380,576 

374,770 

371,011 

367,359 


Urbanized 
Area 
12,222,963* 
4,902,801 
2,913,516 
3,970,595 
2,644,476 
1,151,050 
1,372,274 
1,394,051 
1,281,572 


Population 
in 1940 


1,504,277 30.1 

1,623,452 13.2 
859,100 9.4 
878,336 3.) 
816,048 45 
663,091 20.3 
770,816 24 2,218,893 
634,536 19.9 1,997,303** 
671,659 0.3 1,525,966 
587,472 77 823,430 
384,514 54.6 697,287 
575,901 0.3 794,747 
494,537 147 655,822 
492,370 5.1 977 ,931*** 
455,610 99 808,021 
368,302 25.6 616,047 
399,178 13.6 689,350 
429,760 1g 
294,734 46.9 
386,972 97 
322,412 28.1 
253,854 60.3 
292,942 34.5 
302,163 26.0 
306,087 22.4 
305,394 21.5 
319,077 15.1 


536,864 
499,799 
495,513 
447 365 
404,033 


436,257 
509,120 
470,394 


*includes Newark and northeastern N. J 


**includes Oakland 


***includes St. Paul 





The President and 


the General 


The events that led to General MacArthur's 
dismissal and why the President took thot step 


Beware the 
Kremlin Trap 


nents. These doc 
sent » Gen 


had presum 


December 6, 1950 
by the Joint Chiefs of 
MacArthu requiring 

é litary and civilian 
arc ibroad to reduce 
foreign pol 

se. or other 

‘rhning mibltars 
eleased until it has 

mm the Department 

ral MacArthur and 
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United Nations 
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media in the 
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h 26, 1951, ad 
President shortly 


United Na 
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Stalt " i message 

for MacArthur” told 

. , he a tern commander that Presi 

At Woke Island meeting lost October fer ru had again called his atten 
President decorated General MacArthur ion to the December 6 order for ad- ( 





vance clearance of statements bearing 
on foreign or military policy 
Documents five and six were an ex- 
change of messages revealing General 
MacArthur's opposition to a proposal of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the arming 
of additional South Korean troops. Gen- 
eral MacArthur argued that the arms 
should be used instead to equip the 
national police reserve in Japan. 
Finally, document seven was a letter 
written by General MacArthur on 
March 20 to House Minority Leader 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (Republican, 
Massachusetts) in which the Far East- 
ern commander urged the use of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s troops on 
Formosa to invade the Chinese main- 
land and create a second front in China 


Reaction to the Dismissal 


Reaction to President Truman's dis 
missal of General MacArthur was 


prompt and loud. Generally speaking 
the division in Congress was along party 


lines—most Republicans rallied to the 
support of General MacArthur, while 
most Democrats backed the President 

Many Republican leaders in Congress 
raised the threat that thev might trv to 
impeach President Truman. The Re 
publicans introduced a resolution in the 
two houses inviting General MacArthur 
to address a joint meeting of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives—over 
the head of the President 


his own views 


to present 
Democratic leaders, with 
the approval of the President, later gave 
Republi 
Editorial 


wuntry, too 


n to the in demand 


throughout the 
mixed. On the one 
front 
page editorial declared that “President 


comment 
was 


} 


sand, the Chicago Tribune in a 


ind con 
York Post, in an 
stated that “President Truman 


has shown wisdom and 


Truman must be impeached 
victed.” while the Neu 
editorial 
courage in end 
ing General MacArthur's one-man rebel 


civilian rule of American 


” 


lion against 
foreign policy 
Abroad, the rea also. di- 
In Britain, France, and India the 
news was welcomed. British 
Secretarv Herbert Morrison 


ae 
general as a “brilliant 


tion was 
vided 
Foreign 
raised the 
” but said 
rdination of 


that the principle sub 


the military to po il leaders was all 
important 

On the other hand 1 Chinese Na- 
tionalists felt that the opes had been 
lashed. and the Japanese were unhappy 
about losing a good friend 

In the United Nations 
gatons—ac 
Times—greeted the news 


lea ling dele 
New York 


with politely 


ording to the 


subdued enthusiasm.” 

On Wednesday night, April 11, Pres- 
ident Truman took to the air waves to 
explain to the American people why he 
had removed General MacArthur from 
his Far Eastern commands 


President Truman declared that 
America’s aim in Korea is to prevent 
World War LI and that General Mac- 
Arthur's policies carried a “very grave 
risk” of starting such a war 

He repeated his “deepest personal re- 
grets” over the necessity to remove Gen- 
eral MacArthur, but added that the 
cause of world peace was “much more 
important than any individual.” 

Because it is our intention to limit 
the war in Korea, the President ex- 
plained, he had to reject proposals to 
bomb Manchuria or Communist China 
itself. For the same reason, he also 
turned down the idea that the United 
States should help Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Formosa-based troops to land 
on the mainland of China to open a 
second front 

Mr. Truman listed three factors as the 
basis for real peace: 

“1. The fighting must stop 

“2. Concrete steps must be taken to 
insure that the fighting will not break 
out again 

“3. There must be an end of the ag- 
gression.” 

He said, “We do not want to widen 
the conflict. We will use every effort to 
prevent that disaster. And in so doing, 
we know that we are following the 
great principles of peace, freedom, and 
jushce a 


In Defense of MacArthur 


Some commentators recalled that as 
far back as Dec. 1, 1950, General Mac 
Arthur had said that he faced “an enor 
mous handicap, without precedent in 


military history,” because he had not 


been given the authority to bomb Red 
Chinese bases in Manchuria. 

However, there was no immediate 
reply from the General himself. But his 
military secretary, one of his closest as- 
sociates, Major General Courtney Whit- 
ney, issued a statement on April 13. 

General MacArthur, he said, never 
advocated or even considered the exten- 
sion of the Korean war “except to the 
limited degree necessary” to end it hon 
orably and with a minimum loss of life 

According to his aide, General Mac 
Arthur believed that “appeasement 
would mean not less but infinitely more 
ultimate bloodshed and, following his 
torical precedent, might well carry with 
in itself the seeds of a new world war.” 

He stressed that “The general feels 
he has complied meticulously with all 
directives he has received, not only re 
cently, but throughout his entire mil 
itary service.” 

And so the battle—“the second battle 
of Korea”—rages unabated throughout 
the land. By the time this copy of Senior 
Scholastic reaches you, General Mac 
Arthur will have returned to the United 
States and will have addressed a joint 
session of Congress. 

In the final analysis, the issue is not 
vhether the President had the right to 
fire General MacArthuy. Everyone con 
cedes that the President, as 
mander-in-Chief, had that right 

The core of the controversy is wheth 
er the President was right in doing so. 
Did he use wise judgment in dismissing 
General MacArthur? Was it in the best 
interests ot our winning the war in 
Korea? That's what the debate is about 
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Warren in Cincinnat! Enquirer 


Around his neck he wore a Yalu Ribbon. 
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A pro and con discussion on whether superior 


college students ought to be deferred from the draft 


2. We are in the midst of a long- 
range mobilization program. 

We cannot afford to disrupt college 
training of future leaders simply to meet 
our immediate draft problem 

“If you stop farming,” J. R. Killian, 
Jr., president of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, observes, “people starve, 
w if you shut down the railroads, the 
nation’s economy grinds to a halt. But if 
you stop education, people merely re- 
main ignorant and not uncomfortable, 
and the disastrous effects of the ig- 
norance do not become clear for years 

If we prematurely disrupt or seri 
ously curtail our higher education, we 
could in the end wind up with a disas 
trous shortage of trained manpower 
You can't fight a modern war or main 
tain a modern without highly 
trained manpewer.” 

Forty years ago we needed one engi 
neer for every 170 industrial workers 
Today we need one engineer for every 
70 industrial workers. Yet the number 
of engineering graduates each year is 
leclining—even without draft calls 


peac e 


3. We need college graduates who 
have studied in many different fields— 
not just scientists and doctors. 

The deferment plan achieves 
this objective. It asks only that college 
men be good students in their fields. 
foretell what fields will 
become “essential” in the future. Ten 
years ago, we might have considered a 


new 


We cannot 


nuclear physicist as a theoretician not 


essential to the nation’s defense. To 
day's student of Far Eastern languages 
or of economics may become a highly 
valued specialist for national defense to 
morrow 

By deferring students 
what they are studying, we put a great 
er challenge to them to study as hard 


possibly can. 


regardless of 


and ag thoroughly as they 
When they do enter the Army for their 
term of will be 
better prepared for their military duties 


service later on, they 


4. Scholarships can be provided by 
Uncle Sam’ to permit needy and de- 
serving students to go to college. 

The Trytten Committee suggests a 
“national scholarship program” to give 
financial aid to boys who show the de- 
sire and capacity for college training, 
but who cannot afford it themselves 


NO! 
1. The new deferment plan 


is totally undemocratic and 
unfair. 


There is no more reason tor 
deferring college students than 
there is for deferring young 
men with red hair. An imme- 
diate penalty is placed, for ex- 
ample, on the high school grad- 
uate who passes up college in 
order to go to work and help 
support his familys 

Nor does the vague promise 
of Federal scholarship aid help 
much. For every boy who goes 
to college there is another one of equal 
ability who does not and cannot go. The 
scholarship program, even if Congress 
approved it, could hardly begin to cover 
all deserving young men. 

And there is no clear assurance that 
college men will have to serve after 
graduation. Who can predict with cer- 
tainty that we will be drafting men in 
1953 or 1955? Or, if we will be doing 
so, why should the non-college man 
risk his life in Korea now while the col- 
lege man may do nothing more than 
serve in a more peaceful post in the 
future? 


2. Aptitude tests and college grades 
are not fair measurements to use. 


Most educators agree that aptitude 
tests do little more than measure fam 
ily, economic educational back- 
grounds. A boy of wealthy parents who 
attended a good prep school will prob 
ably do better than a farmer's son who 
attended a poorly equipped high school. 
But both boys might have equal native 
intelligence and willingness to learn 


and 


Grades, too, are often meaningless 
Some colleges have standards so low 
that a student can be in the top half of 
his class and still be no better educated 
than many high school seniors in a good 


central high school 


3. The policy will work a hardship on 
many college students. 


The new deferment plan will make 
many sincere, patriotic college seedents 
the object of derision as “draft evaders.” 
They will be accused of finding z “soft 


Phitadelonia inquirer 


Con argues: ‘The draft should be democratic. The 
obligation belongs to everybody, not just a few.” 


berth”—which they actually did not seek. 

Likewise, students who fail the apti 
tude test, have low grades, and are 
drafted will be looked upon as “stupid” 
by both their classmates and their Army 
buddies. This, of course, is totally un 
fair 


4. There are several good alternative 
plans. 


It is true that we do not want to close 
our colleges, nor do we wish to deprive 
services of the men they 
need. But there are many solutions 
other than the undemocratic student 
deferment plan. 

One, for example, is put forward by 
James B. Conant, president of Harvard 
and a member of the Committee for the 
Present Danger. It calls for universal 
military service of practically all young 
men at age 18 for two years. After this 
service, a young man would be free to 
go to college, start work, or do what 
ever he wishes—along with thousands of 
others his own age. This would have a 
bad effect on colleges only for a short 
period, until the first men ended their 
two-year service and started college 

Another plan calls for drafting all 
eligible young men and then sending 
some of them to college at Government 
expense, training them in jobs which 
would be of value in our defense effort. 

Either of these plans, or any of a 
number of others which have been put 
forward, would be far more in keeping 
with our democratic traditions than the 
inequitable deferment of the brighter 
college students. 


the armed 





Small-Town Editor 


Whose Window Was 
the World 


No. 9—American History in Literature Series: 


Autobiography of William Allen White gives the 
portrait of an age, and of the man who wrote it 


Photo by Bill Humphrey courtesy the Emporia Gezette 


William Allen White at work at his desk 


Hk earch tor the typK i) American about it all. as so many of us are mud idly. the struggles of the 1850's that 
T something of an education, and dled. He took part in politics, enjoying had given it the name “Bleeding Kan 
f a contession. It is an edu it as the great American game and sas There are wonderful pictures of 
f us to think knowing, too, its importance. But he re life in a small 
s American and what is fused to run for office, knowing that he and play, of early work on the news 


} paper, of churches and church socia 


eK Kansas town, of schools 


ecause in was better as a critic and a historian 


than as an officeholder bles, of reading and college life—the 


tandards and White was kindl sentimental, ro College of Emporia. It is the story-telle: 


t mantic, amiable, energetic, and humor vho recalls all this—the White who 


ho ii v¢€ selec 

# fact there is no one ous. He was also ambitious in a quiet vrote those wonderful Court of Boy 
iny more than way, friendly and gregarious, righteous ille stories, among the best of all stories 

me typical Englishman without being self-righteous. He neither ibout boys in our literature; the White 
America, particularly, is smoked nor drank, but had no objection who anticipated Sinclair Lewis in his 
ion, with a diversified to those who did, and was anything but _ pictures of smal] towns—In the Heart of 

might make out a a Puritan. He loved good food. Even hi a Fool, and A Certain Rich Man, still 


such varied persons appearance was somehow typical. He among the best of American novels. In 


+} 
th 


sevelt, Booker T was stocky and round-taced the Autobiography he recalls the days 
w Carnegie. Mark All of this—and much more—emerges f his bovhood and youth with affection 
And one might from The Autobiography of William und good humor, and yet with a shar; 
case for William Alen White, certainly one of the great eve to the failings of the small town—to 
Kansas autobiographies of our literature, which the sort of thing Sinclair Lewis late: 
neludes such books as The Education satirized in Main Street 
4 Henry Adams, Hamlin Garlar s A 
Son of the Middle Border, Booker 1 Fame Becomes Nation-wide 
\V ishingt s Up from Slave ry, Jane 
Addams’ Twenty Years at Hull House The Emporia Gazette was a small 
lacob Riis’ The Making of an American down paper when White took it 
the Autobiography « 1 Steffens ve w three thousand dollars. He had 


a sraphies eady served an apprenticeship on the 
White vinogra he |] , mous Kansas City Star, so he was mn 
} } but n me—not even White 
expected the success which he 
ed. He brought to jour 
same qualities that he 
vho wrote it ig to all his other activities—a 
White's stor g :, neas of the shy in his fellow men and 
1860's. a Kansas still overwhelmingh men and ill that concerned them 
went int s pap f s Em rural a Kansas which still remembered sentiment, affection, a sharp pen, rea 
poria Gazette 1 who remained close sonableness, and courage 
to his people—his neighbors in town and Soon White's editorials were attract 
in the count He was both conserva By Henry Steele Commager ing attention outside the town, then 


tive and bera und a bit muddled Professor of Mistery olumbia University outside the State. With an editorial 





titled “What's the Matter with Kansas,” 


young White achieved national fame 
Later he was a bit ashamed of that edi 
torial, but at the time it seemed almost 
as eloquent as the Gettysburg Address 
It was an attack on the Populists and 
Democrats who then the 
State, and it was just made to order for 
Mark 
the campaign in 1896. A paragraph will 
tell vou why 


controlled 


Hanna and the Republicans in 


Here we are at it 


We have 


Jacksonian who 


igain 
an old mossback 
snorts and howls because there is 
a bathtub in the State House 
are running that old jay for Gov- 
We have another shabby, 
tanatic 
who has said openly in a dozen 


we 


ernor 
wild-eyed, rattle-brained 
speeches that “the rights of the 
user are paramount to the rights 
of the owner”; we are running 
him for Chief Justice so that « ap! 
tal will come tumbling over itself 
the state. We 
raked the old ash heap of failure 
old 
human hoop skirt who has failed 
} 


to get into have 


in the state and found an 


as a businessman, who has failed 


as an editor, who has failed as a 
preac her and we are going to run 
him for Congressman-at-large. He 
will help the looks of the Kansas 
delegation at Washington. Then 


we have discovered a kid without 
a law tice and have decided 
» run him for Attorne 
Then, for fear some hint that the 


had _ be« 


might percolate thi ugh the civil 


pra 


} General 


state ome respec table 


zed portions of . we 

have decided t d three or 

four harpies out lec telling 

the people that Kan 
| ] 


ind 


raising 


Politics Was in His Blood 


Politics had 


White's blood 


n Bill 


i hgure ft 


ind eve it 
‘rom the beg nn 
with the Republi 
how far the Repul 
fr mm his 
faithful to it 


of the 


wh no 
In t 
nm tis 


ymutstandit 


remall 
ime one 
Z berals of the na 


inklin D 


im that he was 


i 
tion; eventually President | 
Roosevelt was to say of | 
a New Dealer three and a half vears out 


But 


he became 


of every four how dis- 
illusioned with 
his party—with Taft and Coolidge and 


Hoover and Landon and other nominees 


no matter 


sometimes 


he was always a regular Republican 
and supported the party ticket 

This party regularity is a fascinating 
phenomenon—all the more fascinating 
because White himself was quite aware 
of the gap between what he believed 
and how He was a progres 
sive, but he preferred William McKin 
William Jennings Bryan; he 
fought corruption, but accepted Mark 
Hanna Wilson 
and wrote one of the best biographies 
of that President—but he voted for 
Charles Evans Hughes in 1916. He 
wanted a progressive candidate in 1920, 
but found himself staggering down the 
aisle of the Republican convention car- 
rving a banner for Warren G. Harding. 
Later on he was to take Alfred Landon 
task—Landon was another 
Kansan and he accepted rebuke meekly 
the great but 
White supported him nevertheless in 
1936 

And with White 


more than writing 


he voted 
ley to 


He admired Woodrow 


severely to 


enough from editor 


“support” meant fat 
editorials. For forty 
years this homespun Kansas editor was 
thick of 
He 


Presidents 


in the politics—a 
the friend 


He knew 


justices 


power to 


reckon with was and 


adviser of every 


one — Congressmen politica] 


businessmen—all those 
the 
White sat on the edge of many a bed in 


smoke-filled 


party 


editors 


} 
DOSSEeS 


who stood at levers of control 


many a room, he ham 


mered out bar 


gained for 


platforms; he 
patronage he served as 


go-between in conventions. Because he 


never wanted anvthing for himself, he 


had the 


of all parties and all factions 


confidence of the politicians 


The Courage to Fight 
White ma\ 


} 
pamby about politics 


arose he Vas a 


have seemed a bit namby 
1 


but when real 


issues nan of courage 


ready to figh und if necessarv to go to 
right 


fot example, that chapter in his 


jail—for the things he thought 
Read 
autobiogr aphy 
flict with 
wer a 1922 


the con 
Henry Allen 

Sante Fe 
the strikers 


Governor 


which tells of 
the Covernor 

strike on the 
sten and the mght rf 

to present their sf rhe 
ordered the s I » take down their 
| i placard of his 


ra7ette 


ay, 


wW indow., 
, er ome on 
said 


courts 


and we'll test 
1 think your 
» liberty of utterance.’ 
“To an 
the 


best editorial of 


order restri 


Later he vTO in 
Anxious 


editorial 
Friend which 
Prize r the 


rec eived 
Pulitzer 


the vear 


You tell that 
freedom of utterance 
that 
nor free enforcement of wise laws 


above 
And I reply 


have no wise laws 


me law is 


you can 


unless there 1s free expression of 


the wisdom of the people—and, 
their folly with it. But if 
there is freedom, folly will die of 
its own poison, and the wisdom 
will survive. That is the history of 
the race. It is proof of man’s kin 
ship with God. You say that free 
dom of utterance is not for time 
of stress, and I reply with the sad 
truth that only in time of stress 
is freedom of utterance in danger. 
No one questions it in calm days, 
because it is not needed, And the 
reverse is true also; only when 
free utterance is suppressed is it 
needed, and when it is needed, it 
is most vital to justice. 


alas, 


But read the whole of it. It is won 
derfully timely 

It would be a mistake to think of 
White entirely in terms of politics, or 
He was a well-rounded 
man, a man of many interests and many 
talents. He was a first-rate novelist, not 
as much appreciated now as he should 
be; he was a master, too, of the short 


of journalism 


story. When inspired he could write 
some of the most moving prose in our 
literature—his editorial on his daughter, 
Mary White, is an example. He was, in 
everything, a man of good will, active 
in a score of good causes 


Best of all he a great public 
figure, everybody's friend and spokes 


was 


man, everybody's representative. There 
men than William 
Allen White of Emporia, Kansas; there 
editors than the editor of 
the Emporia Gazette; there are better 
novelists than the author of A Certain 
Rich Man. But in time there has 
been no more lovable public figure than 
William Allen White of Kansas 


are greater public 


are greater 


our 


Wide World photo 
A “regular” Republican all his life, in 
the 1940 Presidential campaign William 
Allen White supported Wendell 1. Will- 
kie (right), the Republican candidate. 
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New Draft-UMT Bill 


Both the House 
ind the Senate have approved bills 
draft and to start 
iniversal 
program, But the 
Senate bills diffe 
points \ 


# Representatives 


to extend the 
wheels in motion for a 
military 
House md 
tantially ot 
Hlouse 
vorking out a 
The chart 


training 
sub 
many point 


Senate committee is now 
compromise measure 
highlights the dif 
between the present draft 
law ipproved by Congress in 
1950 the new Senate bill, and the 
ise bill 


below 


ferences 


Understanding 


thea aihy 


Stone of Scone Returns 


The Stone of Scone is back in 
Westminster Abbey. Scotland Yard 
no relation to Scotland, but simply 
the name and address of London's 
has 
the case of the missing Stone 

The Stone, you will remember, is 
the 336-pound rock used as the seat 
of Scottish kings in ancient days. It 


police headquarters ) ‘cracked 


was brought from Scotland to Eng 
land in the thirteenth century. Until 
a few months ago it stood in West 
minster Abbey, underneath the chair 
on which British kings (ruling both 
England and Scotland) have been 
crowned 

Last 
Stone 


plac e (See 


Christmas morning, the 
was removed from its resting 
Jan. 3 issue 

This month Scotland Yard detec 
tives found the Stone at an old Scot 
tish Abbey. No arrests were mad 

The Stone was brought back to 
London April 13, a dark day for 


Scotland. The next afternoon the 


Scots felt better. In an annual match 
which has the excitement of our 
World Series, the Scotland soccer 
team defeated England, 3-2—in Lon 


don. the “enemy's” home grounds 


Counting Noses Abroad 


While Americans are examining 
results of the 1950 Census (see pages 
5-9), many other countries are now 
either taking or completing popula 
tion counts 

Latin America: Unofficial figures 
for 1950 show a total of 152,800,000 
tor the 20 nations of Latin America. 
This is first hemisphere-wide census 

Canada: Canada’s 1941 popula 
fhon was 11,506 655. The 1951 total 
will be more than 14,000,000 

Britain: First count since 193] 
( ompleted this month, is expected to 
show total of 50,000,000 Britons—an 

crease of 4,000,000 

India and Pakistan: Preliminary 
totals are 356.890.000 for India. 75 
000,000 for Pakistan 





DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PRESENT DRAFT LAW, SENATE 


BILL, AND HOUSE BILL 


PROVISION PRESENT LAW SENATE BILL (Approved 79-5) HOUSE BILL (Approved 372-44) 


Age limite 
ages of 19 and 26 


Length eof service 2) menths 


Student deferment 
student «deferment 
12.13) 


Overseas duty Ne provision 


Expiretion of draft july 9. 1951 


low 


Limit of total size of 
armed forces 


3,500,000 


goo! is 
women) 


Universe! militery Ne provision 
training 


Young men register at oge 18 
May be called to service between 


Wide powers given to President 
(see pre-con discussion en new 
plan 


No provision (present announced 


Minimum ege for service lowered to 18 
but 18-yeear-olds may be called only after 
all eligible 19-255 ore taken 


24 months 


Permits deferring of 75,000 students in 
special studies eoch year. Does not men- 
pp tien newly enrnounced student deferment 
olen 


Requires four months basic training for 
oll draftees before overseos duty 


Limits armed forces to 4,000,000, unless 


end Congress gives authority to raise toto! 


When drofting of |} 8-year-olds for imme- 
diate active military service is me longer 
needed, either the President or Congress 
moy order beginning of six months’ mili- 
tery training fer all boys as they reach 
16. These trainees would be subject te 
later coll te active service 4 needed 


Minimum age set at 181, with some pro- 
vision for calling 19-258 first 


26 months 


Permits loco! draft beards to ignore new 
student deferment plen if they wish te 


Requires four months’ basic training be- 
fore overseas lend duty; six months’ troin- 
ing before overseas duty in combet oreo 


july 1, 1954 


No limitetion 


Provides for oa five-men commission te 
study UMT ond report to Congress. Con- 
gress would act promptly on this report, 
but o new law would be required before 
UMT could start. Bill approves, in princi- 
ple, six months’ training et age 18 when 
end if UMT pion goes into effect 





India Punishes Prince 


The government of india has 
taken stern action against the 
Goekwar of Baroda, one of India’s 
wealthy princes 

Before India gained he 
trom Britain in 1947 
was divided int 
regions run by 


freedom 
much of India 
semi-independent 
The 
prince of the state of Baroda bore 
the title “Gaekwar.” After India be 
came an independent the 
Gaekwar and other princes had to 
surrender their governing power to 
Many 
were 
Bar 


oda became part of Bombay state 


local princes 


nation 


the new government of India 
of the small princely states 


combined to form larger units 


The government of India allowed 
the princes to keep theif titles and 
private property and gave many of 
them an income 

The Gaekwar is a 


wealthy sportsman, well known as a 


fabulously 


playboy at European resorts 
This month the 
India stripped him of all 


government of 
his titles 
and his government pension. He was 
accused of Jaroda’s 


and ot 
the Gaekwar formed an 


squandering 


funds aiding reactionaries 
Last 


organization of Indian princes. The 


veal 


government said that this organiza 


tion has aims contrarv to the in 
terests of India 

What's Behind It: India 
vet “settled 
effective 


central government 


has not 
country 
control of the 
India is still dis 


down iS a 


under the 


puting with Pakistan over control of 
Kashmir. The princely state of Hy 
derabad had to be 
military 


government rule 


px rsuaded” by 
force to submit to central 


Many princes have been reluctant 
to give up their vast hereditary pow 
er. But, as the against the 
Gaekwar of Baroda shows, India is 
determined to bring all her territory 
with the na 


action 


harmony 
tional government 


into closer 


Yugoslavia: Red Target? 


Will Yugoslavia be the next tar- 
get for Soviet aggression? 

Yugoslavia’'s Marshal Tito 
seems to be preparing for the worst 
He has asked the Western powers 


boss 


for weapons and military equipment 
Although Tito has not received all 
he asked for, the Western powers 
have indicated that they will help 
Yugoslavia keep her freedom 


These . important developments 


Wide World phot 


TRANSCONTINENTAL MUSH: Seventeen months ago Cecil A. Moore headed 
eastward by dogsled through Alaskan snows. This month the bearded Moore (left) 
rode in triumph into Lewiston, Maine, on the last lap of his 6,000-mile journey 
from Fairbanks, Alaska. During the trip Moore had been delayed by attacks of 
Canadian wolves, by bitter Arctic cold, and by a heat wave in Minnesota. Along 
the way nearly 50 pups were born to his sled dogs. Moore undertook the tour 
as a stunt to raise money for underprivileged children in and around Lewiston. 


took place during the past week 


1. President Truman notified 
Congress that he has authorized the 
$29,000,000 worth of 
raw materials and supplies to bolster 
Yugoslavia’s The 
President declared that shortages in 
acute as te 


shipment of 


armed forces 


Yugoslavia were “so 
jeopardize the combat effectiveness 
of the Yugoslav armed forces and to 
weaken the ability of Yugoslavia to 
defend itself against aggression.” 

During the past year the U. §S 
government gave Yugoslavia a total 
of $124,000,000 in loans and grants 

2. Tito’s government revealed its 
fear of a break in diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet satellite state 
of Hungary. Yugoslavia asked Switz 
erland to look after Yugoslav inter 
ests in Hungary if a break comes 
3. The United States has assem 
bled in the Mediterranean the larg 
est battle fleet it has ever maintained 
in that sea during peace time 

4. U.N. Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie, visiting Yugoslavia, declared 
that if any aggressor attacks that na 
tion. the U.N. will come to Yugo- 
slavia’s aid with arms 

5. The French 
nounced the signing of a commercial 
treaty with Yugoslavia. The treaty 
provides for the exchange of $23.- 


government an- 


000.000 worth of goods between the 
two countries this vear. French ex 
ports will include machine tools, pre 
cision instruments, and smal] arms 

What's Behind It: Marshal Tito 
and his followers are Communists 
But they refuse to take orders from 
Russia. The Yugoslav Communists 
believe in building up Yugoslavia 
above everything else. This is trea 
son to other Communists, who take 
their orders from Stalin. In 1948 Yu 
soslavia openly refused to do Rus 
sia’s bidding 

Tension is mounting between Yu 
goslavia and her Soviet satellite 
neighbors. Recently Bulgaria massed 
70,000 troops the Yugoslav 
border. The Hungarians are re- 
ported digging trenches and setting 
up machine-guns at the Yugoslav 


near 


Hungarian frontier 


Bevin of Britain Dies 


foreign secretary 
of the trade 
movement Ernest Bevin 
died of a heart attack on April 14 at 
the age of 70 

His death came five weeks after 
he had resigned as foreign secre- 
tary because of ill health 

Bevin was born in 188] 


Britains former 


and “grand old man 


union 


Both his 
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parents died hefore he was six. At 
11, after very brief schooling, he was 
hired out to a farmer for a wage of 12 
cents a week. Later the future diplo 
mat worked as a dishwasher, street- 
car conductor, and truck driver. In 
1910, he organized the Dockers 
Union and later, the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, which be 
came the world’s largest union 

He served as minister of labor in 
Winston Churchill's National Cabi 
net of World War I. He 
foreign secretary when the 
party was voted into power in 1945 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY 
lohan C. Watts 
gress in a special election April 14 
He succeeds Thomas R. Under 
appointed Senator to fill a 


became 


Labor 


elected 


Democrat, to Con 


wood 
vacancy (see news pages, March 28 
It was the first ¢ ongressional 
election MacArthur 
missed from his Far East Command 
The chief issue of the campaign was 
Presi 
district 
Con 
rressional election but one since the 


Civil War 


issue 


since was dis 


Watt's pledge to support the 


dent's foreign 


policy The 


has voted Democratic in every 


PRESIDENT 
put the 


TRUMAN'S plan to 
Reconstruction Finances 
head re 

Stuart 


named to the post 


Corporation under a single 


ceived Congress approval 


Svmuington wa 


PERON'S CONGRESS in 


curtain on La 


Argentina 


hnal 
ince pe ndent 


rung down the 
Prensa is iti news 
paper, (Se March 2S 
The rress vote to « 


tive 


woes pas 
‘propriate 
it under 
paving 
Argentine 
mnportant 
n Argen 
one has 
will con 
uts of all 
Next 


[Hk FINEST KEW ever to 
in Amercan wat So Yales 
letac lirector | ed the 


rsity 


row 
ath 
Winnel 

Eng 
vgths The 


hrst English 


ifter Cambrida nive 
land, beat Yak 


Cambridge crew is the 


' 
ry tour it 


eight-oared crew ever to row in the 


United States 





United Nations News 





The Korean War Front 


A new commander, new advances 
a new ally, and a new “peace offer” 
from the Communists marked news 
from the United Nations war front in 
Korea last week 

The chief developments were 

(1.) Lt. Gen. James Van Fleet 
took command of the U.S. Eighth 
Army, succeeding Lt. Gen. Matthew 
B. Ridgway 

(2.) U.N. troops forged ahead 
slowly, just north of the 38th Paral- 
lel, the boundary between North and 
South Korea. In the air, U. N. forces 
were challenged April 12 in the big 
gest air battle of the war. Two U.S 
bombers were lost and several otier 
planes damaged. U.S. fliers claimed 
to have destroyed eight Russian-built 
fighter planes, plus seven “probables.” 

3.) Ethiopia the 15th 

U.N. member to send troops to Ko 
rea. A 1,069 left 
Ethiopia last week received 


became 
unit of soldiers 
They 
special permission from the Coptic 
Christian Church, to which 
Ethiopians belong, to eat U.S. Army 


most 


A *% 
This Chinese Communist prisoner holds 
Nations 
U. N. planes shower thousands of these 


a United safe conduct pass 


passes among Red troops. The message 
on the pass promises that a soldier who 
surrenders to the U. N. forces and 
brings the pass with him will be un- 


harmed and will receive fair treatment 


rations. Copts are required by their 
faith to keep to a diet like that of 
Orthodox Jews. 

(4.) The North Korean 
munists, for the first time, proposed 
a peace conference to end the war 
The offer (in the Russian language! ) 
was sent to the president of the 
U.N. Security Council and also to 
the President of the General Assem 
bly. According to reports, the offer 
called for a conference of Russia, Red 
China, the U. S., Britain, and France 


New Human Rights Head 


Mrs. Franklin D 
stepped down last week from the 
chairmanship of the U. N. Commis 
sion on Human Rights 

She had held the post since the 
commission was created in 1946 
She refused to stand for re-election 
on the ground that no 
should hold office too long 

Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon was 
her su 


Com- 


Roosevelt 


delegate 


unanimously chosen as 


cessor 
The ¢ 
Rights drew up the Universal Decla 
ration of Human Rights. At its cur 
rent Switzer 


ommission on Human 


meeting in Geneva 
land, the Commission is working on 
a treaty to make those rights en- 


forceable in international law. 


Wez 


NEWS 


ON THE 


l. Identify (on 
paper Caekwar of 
Tito, John C. Watts 


Ernest Bevin 


sheet of 
M irshal 
Malil 


separate 
Baroda 


Charles 


Most of the princes of India (gov 
ern huge inde pendent states: have kept 
their tit] ind wealth but have no gov 
have lost all their privi 
} property 

lavia is Russian satellite 
run by Communists who 


orders trom Stalin; a demo 
whicl upholds the free 

vstet 

of nations represe nted 


v in Korea is 


m is the last important in 


number 

NX irm 

1 Nact 
ependent newspaper in Pe 
6. Under President Truman's plan 
RFC will 


a five-man board; a Con 


approved by Congress, the 
be run by 


gressional committee; a single head ) 





The Lie Detector 


“While in capitalist countries labor 
is a shameful and heavy burden, labor 
in the USSR has become an affair of 
honor, gallantry, and heroism. Nowhere 
is there such a complete emancipation 
of the personality as in this land of 
proletarian dictatorship; nowhere is 

| 


there such a realization of human dig 


nity.” 
This is a verbatim 
Radio Moscow 


j 
industrial worker 


quotation from 
which broadcasts daily 
to every over the 
factory loudspeaker 


dialogue that 
a Moscow 


And here is a little 
took place last Christmas in 
from 


Lodz, 


reported in a letter 


' 
reliable underground 
Poland ) 

It was pay da 
rade V. Romanovski, mex 
away from the counting his 
little sheaf of Then 
he stopped, counted his 
and turned angrily back 

ROMANOVSKI 


factory (as 
sources in 
it the tactory. Com 
hanic, turned 
window 
suddenly 
again 


rubles 
noney 
here! 


Paymaste I look 


PayMASTER: One side, Romanovski 
vou're holding up the line 
RoMANOvSkI: But my pay 


PayMASTER: No 


is short! 


ou re not 


Romanovsxi: But I'm a hundred 
rubles short. Here, count this! 

Paymaster: You read this 
t ike it. 

RoMANOvsk! (reading) You are 
hereby directed to deduct the sum of 
100 rubles from the compensation of 
Romanovski, mechanic, in 
consideration of one subscription to the 
Sukhumi Theatre. Signed, Avolyani.” 

PayMasTerR: Right 
rade Avolyani, director of the plant 


Here— 


Comrade \ 


Signed by Com 


Now, will vou please 
RoMANOvSskI (trapped and hopeless) 
But I don’t want a subscription to the 
Sukhumi 
PAYMASTER 


Enjoy the performance 


Theatre 


Good day comrade 


I cant 


ROMANOVSKI use a subscrip 

tion to the Sukhumi Theatre 
PayMASTER: Comrade 

subscription to the Sukhumi Theatre 


Romanovski: But | kilo 


vou ve got a 


live 17 
meters from Sukhumi 
PAYMASTER: They cant move the 
theatre 
ROMANOVSKI There's no bus service 
in the evening 
PaYMASTER: So you walk. When you 


get there you'll be glad of a seat 


Dormen Smith te Detroit News 
An affair of honor, gallantry, heroism 
And what about my 
wife? She cart get in on my subscrip 
If I take her, there’s another hun 
dred rubles 


ROMANOVSKI 


tion 
And even so, we couldn't 
sit together. (Despairingly) What am 
I going to do? 
PaYMASTER (coldly) 
write a letter to Pravda? 


Why don't you 


‘realization of hu 
works in Soviet Russia 


That's how the 


man dignity” 





New Far East Chief 


tory is mak 
ing the rounds 
about Lt Gen. 
Matthew Bunker 
Ridgway, the man 
who has succeeded 
Gener i] Douglas 
MacArthur in the 
Far East 
goes that General 
Ridgway once 
stooped to tie the 
lace of a unable to 
bend because of the heavy equipment 
on his back. The incident tells much 
about the man who has more than 30 
and whose trade 


‘ The story 
Wide World phot 
Lt. Gen. Ridgwey 


boot paratrooper, 


decorations for valor 
mark is a pair of live grenades dangling 
from his chest. The General plans 
for details, and 


thoroughly iS a stickier 
I well 


has the devoti troops as 
as the respect of 

A fellow gerne 
eral Ridgway as 
student of military | ind one of 


cribed Gen 


a profound 


the most ouragec ne I've 
known.” 

Two nights before 
General left Washington for 
succeed Lt Gen W alt um W alker. who 
had been killed in an accident only a 
few hours earlier. When General Ridg- 
way stepped frozen, 


ever 


ast Christmas the 
Korea to 


dow upon i 


MEN IN THE NEWS 


windswept airfield in Korea three days 
later there were no ceremonies. He was 
there to take command of a retreating 
army. “You will have my utmost,” he 
told his staff officers. “I shall expect 
yours.” Later when he was shown plans 
for further retreat, Ridgway 
brushed them aside. “I want to see 
vour plans to advance,” he snapped. 


General 


General Ridgway, an infantryman, 
pioneered airborne tactics in World 
War II, wrote the manual for airborne 
operations. Veteran of four jumps be 
hind enemy lines in that war, he led 
his paratroopers through the Italian 
campaign and into Normandy. In the 
Battle of the Bulge he helped to stem 
the German offensive and battered the 
Nazi troops across Germany 

Betore he was assigned to Korea 
General Ridgway was stationed in 
Washington as Army Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Administration. From 1946 to 
1948 he served as Senior Army mem 
ber of the Military Staff Committee of 
the Lf N 

Now 55, General Ridgway tips the 
scales at 180, is almost six feet in height 
and has the rugged build of an athlete. 
At one time he was executive officer for 
athletics at West Point 

The Army is the 


only life General 


known. Son of an 
he was born on an Army 
post, reared on Army posts around the 
and was graduated from West 
Point in 1917. He is 


son and a daughter 


ever 


Ridgway has 
Army colonel 


world 


married, has a 


Top Field Commander 


Lt. Gen. James 
A. Van Fleet, 59 
who takes General 
Ridgway’s former 
job in Korea, is an 
old hand at dig 
ging Communist 
troops out of 
rugged mountain 
country. From 
1948 to 1950 he 
headed the U.S 
Military Mission to Greece. There he 
whipped the Greek army into fighting 


enabled it to crush the Commu 


Wide World phot 
Lt. Gen. Van Fleet 


shape 
nist gue rrillas 

4 combat infantryman and a top 
field commander, he was wounded once 
in World War I, twice in World War 
Il. rose from colonel to two-star genera! 
in six months 

He is a member of the 1915 graduat 
ing class at West Point, where he 
played halfback for Army. General 
Dwight Eisenhower and General Oma: 
Bradley were among his classmates 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
A. On the ve 

# the followi g statements place an 

FP” if it is «a fact and an “O” if it is an 

Each Total 20 

lt. General Mi 
ters were in | 
Militar 


have proved that 


to the left of eac 


opinion nints 5 


Arthur's headquar 
kyo 
developments in Korea 
MacArthur 
strategy was sound 

According to the Constitution of 
the United States, the President 
is Commander-in-Chief of the 
armed forces 

After dismissing General Ma 
Arthur, President Truman made 
an address on foreign policy 


My score 


B. On the line to the left of each of 


the following statements write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence 


Fach counts 10. Total 20 


President Truman relieved Gen 

eral MacArthur of all of the fol 

lowing posts, except 

1. Supreme Coramander tor Al 
lied Powers 

2. Commander-in-Chiet, Far 
bast 

3. Commanding General U. $ 
Army b ar 


United States Army 


East 
4. General 
According to documents made 
public with the President's per 
mission, General MacArthur had 


been ordered to 


nilitary strategy ac 


White 


1. plan 
‘ ording 
House 
fly regularly 


fo spec if 
orders 
to Korea to in 
spect the military operations 
all statements on tor 
ind military policy with 
the State and Defense De 
partments 


bomb Manchuria 


My score 


il. DRAFT DEFERMENT 


On the line to the left of each of the 


following statements place an “F” if 
it an argument for the plan to defer 
superior college students and an “A” 
if it is an argument against such de 
Total 30 


ferment. Each counts 5 


1. It sets up an “intellectual aris 
tocrac\y 
The need for trained scientists 
must be met 
Present manpower in the armed 
forces is sufficient 
Colleges cannot exist without 
sufficient students 
Leadership and character are 
not being given recognition 
Deferment is extended to all 
college students without reter 


ence to special training 


My score 


iit, READING GRAPHS AND TABLES 


Open your magazines to the graphs 
and charts on pages 5, 6, 7, and 9 


Use these aids to answer the follow- 
ing questions. Each counts 4. Total 16. 
1. What 
youngsters aged 5-17 were 

in school in 1930? 


What was the rate of pop- 


percentage of 


ulation increase in the 
U. S. in 1950 1940? 


In which age groups was 


ver 
there the greatest percent 
age of change since 1940? 
In which year was the 
number of men and wo 
men in the country closest 


to being equ al? 


My score 


IV. “GATOR BOY 


A. Suppose you were traveling by 
canoe through this dangerous 
fascinating Check the 


five items you would not expect to 
find Total 20 


slow 
and country 


Each counts 4 


bass 


1. salmon Pee 
4 7. zebra 
panther 
sloth 


cray fish 


bamboo 
teak 5 


3 
4. scrub oak 9 
5 


mangrove 10 

My seore 
B. Renumber the following events 
in the order 


Each counts | 


in which they occurred. 


Total 10. 


Iwo boars trap Sammy on wall. 
Sammy sets the hawk free 

He kills one of the boars 
Sammy challenges Joe Cypress. 
Sammy. reaches Still Swamp. 
He escapes trom the trap 
Sammy hangs the hawk over wall 
He hears the first cry of the bittern. 
He hears the bittern cry again. 


He shoots the second boar 
Miv score My total score 


My name 


Quiz tor issue of April 25, 1951 





WORDS to 
the WISE 


WORDS OF THE 


An ack e¢ Belonging 
wn the Greek 
Kosmos 


coamopolitan 
to all the world, o 
ompound A vr plus 
prMites 

gregartim A ! Living of 
rowds, 
taining to 


} 
literally ’ en 


noving in gro ! & § Is 
te, From | p ries pe 
a flock or herd 
harpy— A The 
The 
malt 


person 
nythology 


word s tre 


Harpies © 1) were foul 


bird 


then 


cious creatures, part woman, part 
They snatched souls away to Hades 
tormented the ctims by seizing their 
food. From Greek harpyia ( snatcher 
Populist A Member of a third 
party formed in the U. S. in 1890 by dis 
hietly of 


mned Api 


noun 


contented farmers and laborers 
the Midwest. The 


interests and 


party cond 


talistic demanded publ 
ywwnership of railroads and telegraphs 
crease of paper mone and free nage 


of silver 


$O YOU THINK YOU 
SPEAK ENGLISH? 


Though they ve been using the same 
cans and Eng 
trouble getting 
The Eng 


lish have their equn alents for some of our 


language for years, Ame 


lishmen sometimes have 


me anothers “drift.” Reason 


ommon American-English expressions 


Could you ask the right questions of the 


average Englishman—and get the right 


answers? Test 


American 


the left-hand 


voursell by giving the 
version of the English word in 


olumn The movies and 


siding should help! 


English American 


tram 
bobby 
tortnight 
ladder 





Indian boy was 
an old 

al rock deep in the bowels 
rock had 
1 trail had once 
Everglades to 


HE SEMINOLE 


trapped. He sat naked on 


wall of ce I 

. 
where coral 
be. If 


1 1 
through the 


~ the swamp 
no business to 
been cut 
here, it had long ago been gulped up 
by stark cypress, scrub oak, fierce green 
water hemp, and mud. The rocks were 
joined by white man’s mortar, and were 


built into two ramps that came together 

to form the corner of a house 
Maybe the had 

building one day, and it had happened 


to him just as it was waiting now to 


white man been 


happen to Sammy Osceola. Down there 
on the ground, 
he made, was strong and vicious death 
with ravenous jaws that w yuld devour 


his flesh and 


bones 


watching each move 


crack ind crunch his 


He wiped the mosquitoes out of his 
folded his 


knees put his head ” 


irms across his 


eyes. He 
them and 


wanted to cry. He hadn't cried tor 


three vears, not since he was thirteen 
He didn’t cry -now 
The I ek Wa 


He shifted and raised his head 


iw into his flesh 
It was 


cuttir 
1 hundred feet to the edge of the river 
ind the river was a hundred-foot width 
of dead-still lack 


was on the other side. chin 


water. His canoe 
on bank 
didn’t 


i:noe wasn't hun 


Canoe was 
hurt from the rocks. ( 
had Samm 
and cheese in his belly 

Thoughttully Sammy wiped the mos 
quitoes off his chest and shoulders. He 
vas impris med on the coral rock. but 
s the biggest 
bigger 


' 
sleeping Canoe 


gry; he Osceola’s bread 


he was not afraid. He 


boy in his home amp, even 
than Joe ( ypress 

His mother had said 
back that bull "gat vy, Sammy 
You get Black Bull, and 


Like that she said it 


You bring 
Osceola 
na’ re plenty 
man Sammy 
Osceola s mother 

That vesterday. At 
he had paddled away from the 
hummock on 


was sunup time 
water 
which stood his 

He was go 
and take 


alive to the commercial camp and win 


rc led 
mother’s chikee, her 
ing to capture Black Bull 


use 
him 


the job of ‘gator boy. The white tourists 


would come there to watch him wrestle 
gators and charm 
would throw 


~ money 


the big them into 
They 
to him in the pit lot: 

It had taken 
Still Sw amp, an 1 he 
little except Black Bi 
twelve-foot alligator 


ig 
caught by t 


sleep money down 


many hours to reach 


| ibout 

legendary 
too wise to be 
best hunters. It was 
into the 


that was said o the big 


even 1¢ 
. ; 

midnight when he sent noe 
river 


gators terntor 


He watched the of saw grass 


Rey 


l dlier's and 


rinted by permis 
+r} 


the author 


‘GATOR BOY 


The swamp could spell sudden death for 


Sammy ... or it could make him a man 


in the moonlight until their white break 
ers passed astern, and then the jungle 
both First the 
grove appeared, then the bay of cypress, 


began on sides man 
building higher, tumbling in closer, be 
The 
path before him was as 


coming darker and more sinister 
solid water 
black and shiny as a crow’s breast and 
the moon lay and hard on it 
When shattered the 
image, flashing pieces of light rode to 
shore on the wake 


round 


canoe moon § 


TEADILY as breathing, Sammy Os 

ceola worked his paddle, moving 
through two murderous worlds—one un 
der the water floor and one along the 
whispering shores. Here life was to the 
The struggle 
merciless death 
struck swift and a whip 
Sammy Osceola knew all these things, 
und the knowledge awed and pleased 
him 

His battery head-lamp’s beam caught 
in eel attacking a cloud of 
The eel slitheréd out of the light and 
didn’t back 
and there was the instant splash and 
slap of big bass."He moved the beam 
A huge, soft-shelled turtle came drift- 


ing up from under a mass of lily roots 


eet and to the ferocious 


was and unceasing 


smooth as 


minnows 


come Insects whirled in, 


saw the canoe shadow, and disappeared 
in a floating waddle. Sammy 
clicked off his head-lamp 
Furious life roamed deep up in the 
It crouched high on 
a cypress limb; coiled in a palmetto 
crotch; moved on padded teet over the 


Osceola 


shore world, too 


neless forest mold 

Sammy Osceola pulled the slick wa 
ter past him with his paddle. He listen 
ed to the songs of the swamp blending 
millions of tree frogs 
making a bell tinkling; great 
stern, bank frogs hammering a gonging 
bellow; an ow! high over the water, 
trying to imitate the frogs below; the 
sad calling of the chuckwill’s 
And last, a cry that was choppy and 
frayed, putting a thin edge to the other 
music. 


the two worlds 


tiny 


widow 


By Zachary Ball 


Sammy Osceola smiled. That was the 
bittern—his bird of good luck. He lis 
Twice more it came, a 
began 
jumping so hard in him that. he could 
feel it at the top of his belly 

Now was the time to begin the hunt 

He circled his mouth with his hands 
and sent out the ‘gator call. “N-u-n-g-h 

N-u-n-g-h.” He listened. Nothing. He 
sent again, “N-u-n-g-h N-u-n-g-h.” 

He got an answer, moved canoe for 
the right bank, and drifted. He listened 


waited 


tened eagerly 


sure good omen. Excitement 


then pushed along to a bare 
bank spot. The ‘gators should be in the 
dark places, right there. He saw them 
but the width of their slide going down 
into the water told him that they were 
wanted. The 
slick and bright in the moonlight, but 
three or four-footers. He 
put his light onto a tangle of growth 
Four 


enough apart, none of them. Four-foot 


not what he slide was 


ot a size for 


five pairs of eyes, but not wide 


ers 

Sammy Osceola would take nothing 
under ten feet tonight 

He went on, watching, listening, and 

“N-u-n-g-h N-u-n-g-h.’ 
centuries lay erumbled and for 


calling 
Here 
gotten; here the swamp never quit its 
singing, with all the 


patience of his people, Sammy Osceola 


ageless moving 
sought to shoulder his manhood. 

The white man at the Alligator Farm 
Miami had not been able to de 
cide between Sammy Osceola and Joe 
Cypress for ‘gator boy. He wanted to be 
fair. They both showed him what they 
could do; he still couldn’t decide. So it 
was Sammy Osceola, in his eagerness, 


heal 


who said he would go into the swamp 
and bring back a big ‘gator, a ten-footer, 
and give that for the job. Joe Cypress 
said he would bring a bigger "gator any 
The 
man agreed to settle that way 
had till Thursday to get 
‘gators to the farm for measuring 
Already 
Deep in the swamp, daylight didn't 
come as it did outside. It 
everything, white, and so heavy at first 
it seemed almost as if it could be 
scraped off with a hunting knife 


white 
They 
their 


day than Sammy Osceola 
noon 
it was Tuesday 


formed on 


It was 








Osceola 


six teet 


loke t nM 4 ad Sa rmmy 
still hadnt seen a gator over 

He was sitting sgainst the 
eft bank when he heard the thrashing 
At first he thought 
but no viciousness came 


und then he knew. A 


had laid her 


quietly 


" e ther side 


os a fight 
into the sound 


mother ‘gator eags, and 
was vering her nest mound. He saw 
h wing her tail hy was big one 


4 
his clothes: then, with 


rope ar yund his waist 


into the clear black 


leep breath and went 
+} 


| 
reirneite hater without a 


surface mpp hee ime up behind a 


shield ) : m the right bank 
sli le and 


mound t! ‘ mit the mother 


was gone 


He cl 


bank 


stood m the 


my Phiy 


nbed 


letting tl drain 
and it was ther 

walls. The 

been a | 


healed 
leached 
The 
form a 
the ground 
here and 
ut. He cl 
Hew tay 


walked 


made it up a few feet only to slide 
hack 


AMMY OSCEOLA hunkered dow 
Gand watched 


their mad ferociot 


ness. Again and again they made run 
ning climbs, only to give up finally and 
walk back and forth 


Like others, he 


es about the 


ving him 
had doubted hunters’ 
killer 


te hunters 


tal two wild boars 


# Still Swamp, although 
who set out after them had sometimes 
returned without part of their dog pack 
Once. even. two of the men never came 
the swamp 
uld belie 


they were tv 


e the tales now. There 
boars that no 
living swamp 
attack Their 


tall muscular bodies stood on powerful 


king 


panther, no bear, no 


thing would dare long 


stub legs that took them through rough 
country and brush faster than dee 


Their 


lavers ot 


shoulders bulged with humps 
artilage that would stop any 
under a 0-.30 I 
tusks curved up out of their lower jaws 


Sammy Oscec 


bullet and ten-inch 
‘a waited for a chance 
to make his next move, but it was some 
minutes before his attackers found the 
gator nest. When they were crunching 
the eggs. he worked his wav down the 
ra np vhich Vas them 
His foot touched the ground. He could 


t grunting gorging 


farthest from 


vear them still and 


He ran to the other ramp keeping the 
I 


wall between him and the boars rom 


there would be the shorte st run to the 


He rounded the end of it 
waiting for him. The 
ata run 
scrambled up tne 
again the began their raven 
| Whe 


stient and 


at climb er him 


nted down 


ne minute 
tortured his flesh; 


nside and out 


it, wet, face on 


arms, the stones throbbing under him 
the silent swamp pouring its soggy 
breath over him 

The hawk flew over 

The sun had crawled in under the 
skin of his back and was cooking him 
His capture rope was cutting into his 
He took it off, used it to wipe 
his eves. He coiled it tight, put it down 
and laid his face on it. 

The hawk dropped out of the top of 
the tall cypress and sailed over her nest 
again. She was a red-shoulder. Probably 
she wouldn't settle on her nest all day 

He put his face back down on his 
rope and lay looking at canoe. If he 
could have one mouthful of the black 
water canoe was resting in that would 


waist 


be good 

One of the hogs grunted, and moved 
wall. Sammy 
He would like 
to drop a noose around the boar’s neck 
He knew he 
couldn't though. There was nothing to 
The would take 
the rope, or he'd pull Sammy Osceola 
off the wall 

The hawk eggs scratched at his mind 
so he thought about them for a while 


to a spot closer to the 


Osceola became angry 
and choke him to death 


tie the rope to boar 


Doing this, his fingers loosened a piece 
of the old worked out a 
small hunk of coral 

He sat up with the rock in his hand 
was that anger again 
looked down at the nearest hog. He 
stood up te rock at him 
Sammy Osceola could knock a squirrel 
#f a high limb with a rock. But now 


he didn’t throw 


mortar and 


There when he 


throw the 


He ran his gaze along the top of the 
wall, went halfway down the ramp, and 
measured the distance to 
Then he picked a spot 
back 
tne rock 
boars went rushing at 


ne that was hid in the 


nce nore 
iveT §s edge 
forest mold way from the 


id he threw 


t, sauntered in that di 
ent back out of sight 
me stood ip 


ked at Indian boy 


hung its snout 


t ne into Sammy Osceola’s 


He went back up to his place 
With his 


he wall, he idly 


1 wh again 


nece of mortar 
ibbed to powder 
what it was 
» looked for the 
was watching 
She wouldn't 
dark 
la glanced at the sky. He 
1 iave to work fast 
He examined the mortar all along the 
wall. He worked a long time, and finally 
dug uit a piece of coral the size of his 
hist About down the other 
} »ral knob that would 
maybe more 


cypress 


r nest until after 


5 


half-way 


ramp he found a 


weigh twenty pounds 





had followed 
work o1 he knob 


} 


as hammer. Cru 


The boars under him 
using his 
nbs of mor 


His hammering and his 


move 


nents whetted the and they 
paced or stood with their ts against 
} wall and sl 
Day 
ock fre ( 11 revice 
ic th 


was ¢ ad the 


oat 
lined \ 
ol his bod) 
in and out nest 
At last s andes he ¢ “ the 
est. lister into the i then 


stones 


stepped in 


AMMY OS 


EO! \ noving 
ne ripple of mus 


hawk 
M squ toes vered 


ward the 
at a time nim 

sweat. Night had | ght no cool 
ess [oO his 


burned SKU the coral 


hurt him more than an had ever 
before. But 
the wxorable patienc Va his 


Just 


" . P 1 
hurt him Ing tou ied 


heritage time he 
ioved 

Moontime 

it hed 


the moon 


boars 

} 1] 

tne Wai 

Sammy Osceola 
Then 


to the 


quieted 
held her 
her by the leg 
He held her b ott s, let her 


W hen 


1 to see 


i 
isionalul ) nogs 


the moon 'was high enough for hi 
& 


Hutter oc¢ 
plainly, le moved down to where his 
big rock rested in the crevice 

The boars followed anxiously, keep- 
ing close to the wall. He tied his cap- 
ture rope to the hawk’s legs and began 


She was in a frenzy flying 


against the rope, flapping, scraping her 


rowe»rng her 


wings against the rock. It set the hogs 


) chomping and quarreling fiercely at 


other He 


} 


’ 
iis bait until 


reat h. sec ure d 


lowe red 


‘ , ' " 
the rope in the erevice, and picked up 


big rock 


OTH hogs were on their hind legs 
trving for the bird. He aimed at the 
directly in line 


one with the crevice 


and dropped his rock at the wet snout 
and shining tar-bubble eves. It smashed 


full on the | 


d wn 


vead, and the boar 

The 
weak panting to 
had backed off 
hawk again 
and = that Sammy Osceola 
ly ypped ft ll on the baek side 

He could hear 1e hog 


boar s 


went screaming screaming 
tape red to sq ue als, to 
nothing The other boar 
but now it came at the 
was when 
the wa 
tearing 
vhen he 


through the brush after him 


: : 
cut the water; then deep coolness ‘and 


held nen He 
Almost izily 


he stroked unt ri | rh up ind 


\ , 
the sweet tee! 


Vall near the 


\ 
the wort it ime 
reach 


ind 


ind ugly ill look ig ul tupidly at 


the water. Sammy Osceola reached for 
the rifle 


flap mung again ind vnen 


The hawk began plunging and 
} the boar Start 
her, Sammy Osceola pulled the 


The repo the 


ed lor 
gger 
) 

until the sound w mn dist 


ngnt 


The hog was on i ith jerking 
at his stub legs 

Sammy Osceola put his rifle down 
As he ate he 
became very unhappy. He was no man 
He was onl foolish Indian 


and reached for his food 


Indian hov 


23 


boy to get himself chased onto rock by 
hogs and lose his hunting time. Very 
foolish boy business. Now all the hunt 
ing time he had left was maybe one 
hour, no more 

The food and canteen water hurt his 
throat. He thought of Joe Cypress. Joe 
Cypress might be back at the 
farm right now with his ten-footer. The 
used to tell the Sem 
good sport. Be 


gator 


white missionary 
inole bovs Be 
loser. If 


ari od 


you lose, be a man and take 


the winner's hand and shake it. 


AMMY OS¢ EO! A jammed his food 
sack 


put his clothes on fast 


down under the canvas and 
His mouth was 
tight. He grabbed his paddle and did 
not feel the heat in his skin or the sor 
ness of his fingers or the mosquito welts 
He would take Joe 
all right. He 
1 +} 


Cypress by the 
shake the 
icon he would lead Joe 
show hi n Bl ick Bull 


him the bigg« st 


hand would 
hand anc 
Cypress’ over and 
Hed 
( vpress had ever seen 

He paddled 
bank. His bullet had 
neck 


away the 


show gator Joe 


swiftly to the other 
entered the boar's 
from the right side, and blasted 
ypposite jaw The other boar 


rock. He hu 


ind gave her to 


dead from the 
the hawk 


was very 

riedly 

the sky 

He slid canoe up the river making his 

N-u-n-g-h N-u-n-g-h.” After his 
} 


second call, he heard a slight noise that 


untied 


took him shoreward 

He sat t} 
light and saw a huge frog attempting to 
He turned off 


sharpen, and 


quiet en snapped on his 


swallow a baby alligator 
his light, let his eyes 
nother movement 


caught among the 


lily pads. Two eye humps surfaced 


There was waiting ominous and quiet 
then a loud plop of big jaws, and the 
frog was gone. He quickly thumbed his 
light, but the ‘gator was no more than 
six foot 

He dritted, watching for slides, drum 
calls 


j 
cl ivfish 


listening for jaws over 
lookout for 


dug their caves with 


ming out 
keeping 
gator caves The, 
and their 
bank 
hield 
N-u-n-g-h.” He was 


thei 
th 


snouts forefeet under 


overhang of a where water 

growth made a 
N i-th gen 

ry leep the great swamp 


e 
N-u-n-g-h N-u n-g-h His 


Vas Zone The 


h yur 
noon Was now high and 
ere was much tired 
Osceola, but he 

N-u-n-g-h 


white and crisp. T} 
ess in Sammy went 
m, “N-u-n-g-h 
N-u-n-g-h 

Then anothe nce 
shead N-U-N (, H : 

rhe stunned His chest 
pounded wildly. He answered. It bel 
lowed back at him—the biggest, mighti 
est ‘gator voice Indian boy 
heard 


from straight 


sound him 


had ever 


Continued on page 25) 

















(he lmreith NERA Service Inc 
“We'll heve to break ovr engagement, 
Amy. lt's going to toke me longer than 


| had theught te graduate from h.s.” 


| O YO 


He's the boy who spends most 


know Roger Bowen? 
of his study period staring at the 
back of Mildred Baker's head. (She 
sits in front of him.) He'd like to ask 
her for a date, but he's afraid that 
she'll refuse him 

talked to Tom 


(ross about his history class? Tom al 


Or have you ever 


most failed the mid-semester history 
exam and hed like to talk over his 
grade with Miss Wilton; but Tom 
because he thinks Miss Wilton 
doesn't like him anyway. If vou ask 
Tom why he doesn't do the things he 
says he'd like to do, he 
“What's the use?’ 

Jo Ann Williams is the same way 


won t 


mumbles 


Now that she's engaged, she doesn't 
in staying in school 
doesn't like to study! 
It you're at all like Roger or Tom 
Jo Ann, you know how difficult 
ite can be sometimes. Lets trv to 


iron out these pr »blems Perhaps you 


see any use 


besides she 


’ 
merely lack the experience and the 


magination to see the present “use 


Ww something way be very val 


uable 


1 serwr boy oe never been 
i 


mce with a date or as 


of it. But now Ive met 
tfraid to ask 
Prom for fear of 


What should I do? 


a gir ‘ pect. im 


her for « é he 


heing turned down 


A. Muster vour 
thing you want to do 
the Prom! Because 
have more tage 


and do the 
Ask her to go to 


uirage 


ure a senior, you 
and poise than a 
ven though you're 


can 


younger bo aml 


not convin ! t ni earry off 


BOY dates GIRL 


the asking for the date with skill. At 
some time in his life every young man 
has the fear you have 

If she has afl date, don't be discour 
aged. Now that she knows you like her 
and that you want to date her, she'll 
be more friendly Take advan 
new friendliness and ask 
her for another date 
also, that she may feel 
that she has to say no, simply because 
she doesn't know you well enough. So 
walk home with her from school occa 
sionally and talk to her between classes 
vou've achieved your 


to you 
tage of he: 


Remember 


Once major 
objective—a date—strive for other goals 
a new dance step, a new hobby, and a 


new, courageous point of view! 


Q. I object to the way our history 
teacher “loads” us with homework. She 
seems to think that all we have to do is 
to prepare her assignments. We've had 
several nasty disagreements about it in 
class. How con I get along with her? 


A. Are you sure that your teacher is 
making unreasonable demands? Or are 
you shirking your responsibility to her? 
Otten the finer the teacher, the greater 
the demands she makes on herself and 
the greater the demands she makes on 
her students. Both of must 
the “load,” for it is no pleasure to her 


you carry 
to read and mark your illegible scrib 
blings 

Teachers are just like other people 
They re earnest and conscientious about 
the lifework they've chosen. They want 
to be friends with their pupils because 
they. like all of us, be liked 
With the students 
thes 
They 


just as 


want to 
friendship of their 
better job of teaching 


and heartaches, 


can do a 
have headaches 
vou do. They have homework 

and housework, too! 

You don't have to bring your teacher 
to get along 
But vou do have to treat her 
} 


fresh flowers every day 


with her 
with the respect due her age, position, 
and greater knowledge 


If and when vou do have a real dif 


ference of opinion, make an ay.point 
ment to see her. Don't argue with her 
in front of the class, or gossip ‘wbout 
her after class. When you talk t< her, 
listen to her side thoughtfully. Gi. 
the facts, if you can produce ‘them! 
She'll appreciate your attempt tt) “fix 
things up” and together you can inake 
those “nasty disagreements” a matte: 
of ancient history! 


e her 


Q. My “steady” is going to graduate 
from high school this June, and we're 
planning to get married this summer or 
next fall, after he gets a job. I still have 
one more year of school to finish, but 
why should I? Wouldn't it be more 
sensible for me to get a job now and 
work and save money until we're mar 
ried? Anyway, what's the use of school 
studies—especially math—to a house 
wife? 


A. If you've ever tried to look for a 
job, you should realize how important 
it is to be able to write “yes” after the 
question “High school graduate?” Nor 
only will you be able to get a better 
job with this magic passport into the 
world—the high 
ploma—but you'll also be a better wife 
to your 


business school di 
“steady.” 
Your “steady” wants than a 
cook and a laundress. He wants a heme 
maker. In order to finance a hime, 
youll have to operate on a budget 

which is a daily mathemathical pzob 
lem if there ever was one! Someday 
you may have to handle the records of 
your husband's business, so your v‘rit 
ing—including spelling and grammar 

should be up to par. You must be well 


more 


informed in order to raise children and 
give them the proper background. You 
should also be a stimulating companion 
to your husband and a responsible citi 
zen, which means “keeping up with the 
world”—its geography, history, govern 
ment, people 

Suppose, too, for some reason, your 
plans change and you don't get mar 
ried or you do and it becomes neces 
sary to contribute to the support of the 
family. Could you? 

Your high school education helps you 
to help yourself. Take everything from 
this free education that’s coming to you, 
for later cold 
equally cold tor every 
education vou \ 


cash or 
bit of 


youll pay in 


xpenence 





‘Gator Boy 


(Continued from page 23) 


“N-U-N-G-H.’ 


The choppy shrill of his bittern was 


heard once and then only Sammy Osce- 
ola and Black Bull were in the white 
jungle night 

Closer and closer, like a shadow 
sounding ‘gator talk, he came to that 
answering rumble. He could feel pain 
ful heart beats from his throat to his 
toes Relentless] he wat hed Ww iter and 
shore, but there was no motion, no 
ripple, no bulging eye mounds. Canoe 
was scarcely moving when he sighted 
the great wet slide. It was of a size 
for only such a one as Black Bull 

N-U-N-GC-H 

The voice throbbed against Sammy 
Osceola’s ear like the sound of a huge 
drun jomewhere right ahead. in that 
llackest pat h t juivering silence was 
Black Bull 

Sammy Osceola eased his breathing 
ind snappe 1 on tl ight Against the 
bank * unbe 
great 
Of went 


out of 


ming. There 

\ if flop f tail and 

% ‘gator making for safety. But 

ie vas not tast enough Seminole boy 

vam under him, put loop of capture 

rope on foreleg and pulled it tight. 

There was alligato sion like In 
ian bo i | evel eT need 

Swift battle, fierce grunts, smash of 

tail on water, on bank. Slapping, slash- 


ng, twisting, rolling, thudding, panting. 


Noose on other front le gZ Don't i 
be tired . Oki please, arms Legs | 
Don't be tired Look out for | 


tail Nou There Noose 

over jaws Good Vow, back leg 
Careful Careful Nou 

He rolled over on his back beside the 

dark, trussed, bent shape of the mighty 

gator: his tiredness sobbing through 


im waited for strength to come 

ind cool him 
, 1 

When the hurting was gone from his 


est, he reached ver and | itted the 


upturned, scaly belly, He got up, stood 
aistdeep in t water by canoe, and 
» bread 1 cheese and drank from 
een h ing is loud with 

and he 


yrea 


After he had rolle« rator down the 
bank and into canoe, there was no room 
for him to sit except on ‘gator. The hide 
hurt through his pants like the coral. 
The bittern called. He grinned 

Sammy Osceola, Seminole man, set 


paddle for home 





Jack was not nimble, 
nor was he quick, \ In gym the teacher gave him heed, 
Stumbling, bumbling, “Energy-food is what you need.” 
stiff as a stick! 


ye ee 
Hk 


7 
~ 


Pitched right in and began to eat Sure-footed now, 
Wholesome NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT ! full of zeal, 
Jack's got muscles, 
ip » Per you can feel! 
vy THE 
\~- A BREAKFAST 
\ | FULL OF POWER 
/1nom NIAGARA FALAS! 
Put plenty of zip in your 
day — start with NABISCO 
SHREDDED wHeat!l Wh 
wheat hearty, packed 
energy, plenty of get-up-’ 
and-go! Ask at your 
grocers for NARIBCO © 
SHREDDED WHEAT! 








“NOTE TO TEACHERS: Valvable wall chart and student project sheets on the role of whole wheat in 
America’s economy and society and in the family diet ore available. Write to Notional Biscuit Company, 
Niogera Falls, New York, Dept. $-451 





Tennis Town, U.S. A. 


ben VE heard of baseball - crazy ishes the kid up and gets him ready 
towns football hot-beds for the Santa Monica H. S. team. 
basketball-mad cities. Ever hear of a This is quite a “farm” system, and 
tennis-crazy town? That's Santa Monica, brother, does it work! Take a look at 
California. Out in sunny Santa Monica, the table on this page. It shows all the 
tennis is not just a game. It's meat and students of Lincoln Junior H. S. who 
drink, a way of life. Day in and day out, went on to win at least one national 
all year round, you'll find men, women, championship. All in all, 14 of Coach 
| and children swatting the fuzz off tennis Scott's pupils have gone on to win 40 
| balls national titles! 
} A good Santa Monican papa never You may also be interested to know 
gives Junior a football or baseball to — that the big spring event at Lincoln every 
| play with. He gives the kid a tennis year is a Scholastic Intramural Tennis 
racket. And life then becomes a round Tournament, sponsored by this maga 
of forehands, backhands, and vollevs zine! Many of. the champions listed in 
By the time the kid reaches junior the table won their first prize in this 
_CUT ALONG Une <——, high school, he’s a pretty fair player tournament. Bev Baker and Allen Cleve 
Then Lendon Scott, tennis coach at Lin land, for instance, were Scholastic Tour 


You'll find it’s coln Junior H. S., takes over. He pol nament winners in 1948 


right up to par, pop... 





THE POPULAR NEW National Champs from Lincoln Junior H. $., Santa Monica, Calif. 


e National Student at 
he Nome Championships Won Yeor Lincoln 


John Doeg Jumer Singles 1922-23 
Men's Doubles 1929.3¢ 
Men's Singles 
U N DE RWOOD Merjorne Gladmon Girls’ Singles 
Cc H A M Pi ©] N lage Singles 
Indoor Women's Doubles 
Doers Deeg Herd Court Girls’ Doubles 
Violet Deeg Herd Court Girls’ Doubles 





Gracyn Wheeler Hard Court Girls’ Doubles 
Hard Court Girls’ Singles 
Indoor Women's Doubles 


jay Cohn Boys Singles 
Boys’ Doubles 


May Doeg Herd Court Girls’ Doubles 


Derethy Bundy indoor Wemen's Doubles 
Wemen's Clay Court Singles 

The Greatest Portable Ever Ted Olewine Jumor Doubles 

a Interscholastic Singles 
Made . . . with the features Intercollegiate Doubles 
of the standard typewriter! Gussie Morven Girls’ Doubles 
Herd Court Women's Singles 
indoor Women's Singles 
indoor Women's Doubles 
board! New Balanced Segment Shift! Indoor Mixed Doubles 
New NooGlare Finger Form Keys! Hard Court Women's Doubles 


George Druhner Public Parks Doubles 





New SeeSet Margins! New Key-Set 


Tabulation! New Standard-Spaced Key 





Beverly Boker Public Parks Women's 
Your leading Typewriter Decler, De Girls’ Dowbles 

portment Store or Jeweler hos it. Ack Hard Court Girls’ Singles 
hie to explam hu easy poyment plan Hard Court Girls’ Dowbles 
Terms os tow os $1 @ week. Girls’ Singles 


Undei wood Corporation Allen Clovelond oo oe 
OME PARK AVE. Mow York 14, ™. ¥. vblic Parks Junior 


jum Read Public Parks Junior 














IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Question Box 


Q. How can I get in the habit of eat 
ing vegetables 1 don't like? 


A. Start by eating a small portion of 
the vegetable forkfuls will 
j taste tor it 
Melted cheese or 


even a tew 


do—until you develop a 


Learn to “dress it up 


thin cream sauces make vegetables taste 


delicious. And here's another trick for 
vou to try combine veget ibles. If car 
, 


rots alone don’t appe al nt yulomay 


change your mind when the ire com 


bined with peas or diced string beans 


lain boiled beets may leave vou cold, 
but when the bes ts are dressed up W ith a 
sprinkle of sugar, lemon juice and hard 
boiled eggs 
dish. So far 


cerned 


theyre an entirely new 


as Taw ve getable S are con- 
and 


a gor ul salad 


cut them in 
mix them in salads with 
cressing 

Don't try to fall in once 
vith a vegetable you don't particularly 
like! Eat it in small quantities until you 


you'll find 


smaii plreces 


love all at 


grow used to it. Before long 

yourself actually enjoying it! 
> 

Q. I have trouble with my hair. My 

scalp begins to itch and I become un- 

comfortable a week after 1 wash it 


should be 


every week instead of every two weeks 


mother says hatr washed 


Is it good for your hair to be washed 


» often? 


4 The 


vhen it 


time t va nu ir is 


looks and feels unclean. Short 
hair should usually be washed once a 
week. Some girls with long hair find that 


} 


tw veeks is 


lampooing it once ever 


enough Brushing the hair 


helps to keep it clean and 


revents itching s ily 
Q. Are deodorants 

of then 

itch 


to di- 
rections are safe. tlowever, some people 
may be sensitive to certain kinds of de- 
odorants. Since there are « 


A. Deodorants used according 


many on 


My | 


the market, and since they are available 
in dime sizes, you can experiment a 
little until you find the one which does 
not discomfort. Very 
often a deodorant in powder form may 
be satisfactory when a cream or liquid 
causes discomfort 


cause vou arn\ 


Astonishing Arithmetic. Multiply 
one quart of milk by seven days a week 
the skin 


alr better more 


result is clearer shinier 
teeth zip 


Add an 8-ounce glass of orange 


and 


} and 


and 
zest 
juice to vour breakfast to give vou all 
the Vitamin ¢ 
Subtract some of those pies and cakes 
get rid of the 


vou need for the day 


from your meals to extra 
weight you don't want 


Losing weight? Then keep it quiet— 
No one cares about vour diet! 


If you're trying to trim down, don’t 


advertise the fact. One way to lose 


27 


friends is to talk about what you can't 
eat—and why 
oe + ~ 

Eat to stand straighter—and stand 
straighter to eat better! Believe it or not 
that's true. 

One of the first signs of good nutri 
tion is an erect, alert posture. And an 
indication of poor nutrition is a droopy 
listless appearance. 

The right foods help you to better 
posture by building healthy bones and 
tissues which literally hold you together 
They flood your body with the vitamins 
minerals and proteins you need for en- 
ergy and vitality 

Bad posture actually interferes with 
vour health. Slouching lessens the blood 
supply to your stomach and intestines 
and may lead to poor digestion. It also 
hollows your chest so that you don’t 
breathe deeply; then your lungs don't 
That's why 
bad posture gives you a tired feeling 

So if Droopy Dora or a 
Stooped Sam, perhaps you should pay 
Eat extra 


get enough fresh oxvgen 
youre a 
more attention to your meals 
¥ vitalitv-giving foods, such 
fish 
vee watch your posture 
Better makes for bette: 
ing, and better eating for better posture 
better all around for looks 

and health! 


amounts 


4s milk 


cheese, meat fruits 


And 


posture 


egzus 
ables 


eat 


your 





Marty Marion Helped 
~~ 7 is é 


Man! You can't help 
but play ball like a major 
leaguer with this glove! Marty 
Marion, famous Player-Manager 
of the St. Louis Cardinals, and 
Rawlings experts got together 
and put into the G600 just about 
all che sensational features any 


big legaue player would want 


Top quality tan cowbide, Full 
leather lining, Big Deep 
Well” Inner Greased Pocket, 
Roll leather bound edges, 
Adjustable solid ball trap! 


You ll be top man on your team with a 


Marty Marion! 


WHEN IT's 





map during field problem. 


Uncle Sam’s Schools 


Opportunities in the Army, Navy, and Air Force 


Officers Training Corps which man » of enlistment in the Army—the 
colleges have. If you make a good rec : training course for which 
Who say > Leaders in the ord during your freshman year, keep ‘vy are qualified. If there are open 


Army, the Nav and the Air Force urge up your health. and do well in ROTC ing the will be accepted for the 


teen-agers to get their high school d you may be deferred trom the draft t chosen course. Sixty courses are avail 
plomas. They also urge qualified stu continue your college and ROTC train able, ranging from electronics and 


lents to go to ollege Chur Armed } When you finish colle ge, you re radar to courses in construction and the 

ia roe need thousands rf nen Vv ho are “ a reserve offic ers commission as use ot prec islon tools 

at lea igh school graduates result of your training. Most of the High school graduates who enlist in 
A career in one of the Armed Forces 6.000 college freshmen in the ROT the Army may apply for admission to 

Hers three advantages l advance program this year will be allowed to Officers’ Candidate School at Fort Riley, 

echnical training in accord continue their college training Kansas. Men who complete the six 
ur abilit 2) financial Bovs who are still in high school ma vonth course 


nt and t 
with here are commissioned as 
as | y as u remain in the have an opportunity to be chosen for md lieutenants. Men between the 
and the knowledge that the ROTC college program when tl yf id 22 years, who have had 


doing your part in protecting finish high school. Plans for this pr t I rm ce, ma ipply 
been comp! ed nim t as cadets in the [ Ss 
eginne Armed Forces ut yet } iy at West Point, N. Y 

a mont! wr months in The Nav‘ als | »D candidate for West Point, 


vuntry gram haven t 


i ; , 
e Service , wages are training college students ppli ust pass rigid mental and 
: - re 2.000 a1 , nl »  apensieatios , 
sised to $80. He als eceives living There a 2,000 of ' ' ’ | ! ! ( Upon gradua 
' ' 


cpenses clothes, medical and dental ‘Or Cul oned as a 


are, reduced prices for goods sold at NROT( wl ece ‘ : 1 lic ; ie Sinediamciliendh 
excl Arie life wurance at re pita 

allowances for depem labora 

benefits. He | NROTS 


addict 


’ 


motion 


lous 


’ 
tit 


llege d 1] . WI n anv branch of 
lis and trac raini t rme rces, he is given aptitude 
graduat hoose—in a ; to find his special abilities. So 
far as possible, he is assigned to the job 


wl talents and experience car 
CAREER CLUB. mtinued on next page 





“Career Club” 


UESTION BOX 


Q. Why does my boss say that he And if you and your boss don’t live up 
can't hire me for more than 23 hours a _ to the labor laws, both of you may get 
week—only three hours on any one into trouble. For example, if a minor 
school day and no more than eight hours has an accident—say, he's hurt by a 
on Saturday? I am almost 16 years old; factory machine—he can collect double 
the work at the drug store isn’t hard damages. If an ordinary worker would 
and I need the money. Besides, 1 have collect $1,000. a worker who's legally 
a “C” average i ’ too young to be doing such work can 

collect $2,000 and the boss, himself, has 

A. At least t} re more im to pay the difference. You can under- 
portant than that earn a lot of stand why most employers are very par- 
money while you still under 17 or ticular about vour age about vour 
18 years old your health and (2) having a certificate, about the type of 
i t it is why states ou do and the number of hours 
« rumbe ' t vou ork 

in work 
me week Vv Why do you have to have a Social 
t Security number Hot nuch Social 

Security tax does a worker have t 


pay 


now 


DIGNITY ond IMPUDENCE 

@ fomous pointing by Sir E. Landseer 
is equired by law 
rit taxes for you 
to credit these 
fas t so that vou will 
eceive all the Social Securit benehts J > m 
vid-age pension, death benetts, cto QSUSC AS a fine paint 
ld-age pension, death bench, et a fine painter 


n. Out ot 


> takes out! proudly signs his work... 


and he, 


5 anothes Ise to that! $9 does a reputable 
tig iow no one pays 


Steeles Sateen manufacturer. 


Postum = Oo Vv Where can you get a Social Se 


candy, peanuts, household goods, e : rity numbe Learn 

ire sold in more than one state. Such 

items are in interstate commerce. and 4. At your nearest Federal building 

the firms which make them must pay itten the post iffice 

ninimum (5ottom les i least . | t e Br fi LY | 
75¢ an hour. States also have minimum Q. Does every worker have to pay} * 
vage laws. For example, a laundry Social Security taxes 


orker in New Yor tate must be paid 4. No. More wi s are paying into 


an ever before, but some) The manufacturer’s Brand 


Remember tha i “asy to find groups of workers—doctors, lawyers, : i 
petal slave even dete, oerel bythe Socal Seconty inw. "| Wale (S he quickest, mest 
accurate way of naming the 
Uncle Sam's Schools iii’ cnise ir ies teuning at! exact product you like. 


Continued from page 28 San Anto 


it least 57%4¢ an hour the system tl 





4 Armed Forces | 
best be used. Whether a in takes part P 
recreation pro 
} Hege prograr , be » of 
n the cohege program or goes »one 0 m le 1 “ 
ms, lencuin 
the trace schools. he can put his know! “< . 
: . . For full infos ( bout any branch 
dge to good use when he returns to : 


@eeeeee*e*eee#ee¢€s¢es¢ 
f the Services t yu recruit 
civilian life later 


"he Yorce has a 
The Air Force lets and pamphlets ibout various 


* 

e 

_ 

a 

" * Jy, 
permits a young man to pick his own cniaien soul at eum en! © tunttalion 

|e 

* 

e 

6 


1 ng offices. They ha ny tree book 
} 


pr gram which 


1 


necial ‘hor ‘fore enlist , . 
pecialist school before enlisting. If he INCORPORATED 


] vy has uset On / ; 
; qualified he is then assigned to that The Nav as a useful book, U. § 
37 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y, 


¢ hoc | after basic training Studies at Nat y c coupatss ial H ind ; k ” hic h 


describes 66 careers in the Navy 


the special s« hools range from meteor A non-profit educational foundation 


logy to aerial hotogr iphy High WILLIAM Fave., Vocati nal Editor @eeee0ee#e0e#e7e#e#ee#ee#ees 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i" i" "Tepes, don't mics i 7 7 Warth while 
i A Paw “Save Your Money 
Drama: #44 1 ere iA eMC yrano 
de Bergera Mit iM W Out. 4 
Three Guts Named Mike. Follow 
the Sun. ee" Trio. “Fourteen Hours 
“American ( rrill the Philippines 
MThe 13th Letter. Rawhide. hThe En 
lores 
Comedy: “www SAO. 11" i" Bed 
time tor & i A Hue and) =6Cry 
wer the Happiest Days of Your Life i Teps, don’t miss. Worthwhile, ii Feir. Save Your Money 
Me lhe jackpot. --! Heavens Sake 
Musical: “weMr Mus MM Let's 
ee ii" iGO FOR BROKE (M-G-M. Pro- iM GOODBYE, MY FANCY (War- 
Documentary; 77 Ol Men and My duced by Dore Schary. Directed by ner Brothers. Produced by Henry 
se, 1 Kon- Tiki Robert Pirosh.) Blanke. Directed by Vincent Sher- 
Animated Cartoon Short: 44 Cerald man 
Mc Boing Boing This ; a cinematic salute to the 
442nd Regimental Combat Team, the Based on Fay Kanin’s recent Broad 


decorated fighting unit of World — v \ iis film has some serious 


TS EXAMS ;:. : 

REGEN War Il. The 442nd was composed of ing on the subject of freedom 

and ANSWERS Nisei American-born Japanese vol in education. The story revolves around 
_ 


, , : 
unteers from the | ind Hawaii . capable Congresswoman (Joan Craw 


_ films take itl he | wd vho returns to her alma mater 


~\ ; n - Tor t . vhicl to a pt an honorary degree 
> Y wai shoo } t rhe pre sident of the colleg Robert 
y 4 \, bottle 1 Young j n vith whor he w 
\ e, iis d ‘ ' 2nd | ing $ aman with nom she was 
< Ss ci some » bitter git mee in love. She imagines she still loves 
\ —- — 1 1 i 1 


ind Fran 2 nim 1 thought which s hardly soothing 





7 ; , to the Life photographer (Frank Love 


Available in the following Che problem i 
cmemes nate 4 one p= = Nisei soldiers are p inted up by focus yO who is 
GARTH SCIENCE ng on the attitudes of a young lieu While the ¢ mgresswoman lapses into 

Spanien 2 YEARS tenant (Van Johnson). The lieutenant sentimental reveries about her college 
sramen 9 veans is disgusted when he is assigned to com lays, the photographer turns up to 
FRENCH 3 YEARS nand a platoon of Nisei; he makes it over the awarding of the degree and 
LATIN 2 YEARS clear that he considers Japanese-Ame to uncover evidence that the college 


president is no longer the « rusading edu 


trving to woo the lady 











icans “second-class citizens” who ought 
Lach book contains 6 or t he vre . > 
» othe > . ator the Congresswoman once ew 
more of the latest regents to be fighting on the other side. He ¢ g m once kn 
examinations and the vents his annovance on his men, disci 


complete answers , 1 | } 
phning them merciless! The lieuten 


Joan Crawford seems miscast as the 
Congresswoman, but the rest of the 
AT YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD BOOKSTORE unt’s change-ol-heart, as he observes roles are well assigned. Eve Arden is 

Oa ORDER DIRECT the f the pla oon in battle 
tend stomps: — cole — of money order 


BARRON 


courage her amusingly acid self as the Con 
wovides the plot gresswoman’'s secretary. Morgan Farley 


Alth nigh ve meet several Nisei sol 


' 
is good as a professor who believes stu 


] . 
liers and learn of their backgrounds dents should be encouraged to discuss 





and aspirations. G Broke chooses World problems. Janice Rule plays the 


For a faster and more ae the « telieate to the 44End as 0 whole part of the president s daughter, an in 


enjoyente ee ae rather than a story of individual men telligent college senior who is ashamed 


J U N E M A N ’ Ss or particular battles. In this sense, the that her father does not stand up for 
} 


1} . ve what he believes, for fear of antagoniz 
Tennis and Badminton gut strings film is dramatically weak. However, it S 


’ 
_— tee 
gains considerable power from ing wealthy trustees 


Aveiiable in « wide w ry heavily-underscored point that these 
vi p 
. ~ 


} 


the 


renge of prices 
Ask for them en your 
next restringing job ‘ 


Nisei soldiers had two hattles to win 


wv were not ily fighting for the U.S 


J wit fighting to prove thew yuntr 
© ’ their right ¢ he ' ’ it » 

nen their nght to n citizens 
tend ter free booklet her ' “ntere | Wat 
Bedminton and Ten When Japan « ar Il 
wis Strokes” written by many Japane se- Ame ‘Tre unjust 
well bnewn evtheritios ) * 7 , 

l und illogica : ecte t being 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP, | saboteurs. In addition, many had fron 
1100 W. 47th Place birth experienc | Ta git ‘ 


CHICAGO HLLINOIS rimination tha 


—— ll minority gro 








’ 
SENIORS Stic, doves | That the members of the 442nd 
G titel end complete line of Modern | bat Team should ha put aside their 
GRADUATION personal bitternesses » ficht for the 
NAME CARDS country of their birth by performing 
_, ee ae rors | wer and above the line huty should 
” PRINTCRAFT. ‘Dept. $ touch the hea | Americans of Henry Nekemura and Lane Nakano play 
425 & tim %.. Serenten 6, Po. | S00 will twe Nisei soldiers in Go fer Sroke 





“Well,” said the housewife, “I saved 
you $75 today, Harvey, so don't say I 
am not watching our budget.” 

“Interesting,” the husband remarked 
dubiously. “Just how did you save all 
this money?” 

“By listening to the radio,” explained 
the little woman. “I heard the new tax 
on deep freezers would be increased to 
25 per cent, so I bought one right 


iway. 
Betence Monite: 


The Big Blow 


When John McGraw was the New 
York Giants’ manager, a bragging young 
outfielder muffed three easy flies. Each 
time he alibied, “It was the wind 
There's a tricky wind out there today. 

When he dropped the third one, lost 
the ball game, and blamed the wind 
McGraw said Yes, that was those 
trade winds. son. You're traded to To 


ledo!’ 


But She Loves Football! 


He Look! Our 
kick a goal. 
She: “What did the goal do? 


captain is goimg to 








The Whole Story 


A big, swaggering tough came up to| FA 
the plate. He scowled at the frail meek- | 
looking umpire behind the plate. The | 
he turned and faced the pitcher. 

The first delivery smac ‘ked into the | 


called the 


catcher’s mitt. “Str-ike one!” 
umpire 

The batter turned and glared men-! 
acingly at the man in blue | 

Again the pitcher wound up, and| 
once again split the plate with a perfect | 
strike. “Two,” yelled the umpire 

“Two what?” vegg, ad 
vancing on the arbiter 

“Too low,” quaked the ump. “Too 
low to be a strike.” 


roared the 


Big Time Baseball 


Too Agreeable 


AT 
YOUR 
DEALERS 


or send 5c in 
stamps or coin to us 


is ready at your dealers, Contains 


pictures and performance records of 


Singer Rise Stevens’ husband, Walte1 
Surovy, tells this tory 

When they were wed here a decade 
ago, Surovy was a non-English-speak 
ing Hungarian actor. Friends told him | 
to savy “I do” to everything. When the} 
marriage officer asked, “Is there any-| 
body present who knows any 
should not be married?” 
English 


reason 
these parties 
Surovy boomed out his only 


expression, “! do! 


Concise 


What is probably the shortest drama 
review on record was turned in by the 
critic of a London newspaper. The play 
was called Dreadful Night. The critic's 


comment: “Exactly.” 


FOR BASE 


the 1950 season, plus information on 
the great and near great in Baseball. 
A feature is Ralph Kiner’s own story 
on batting, “Power Hitting and Place 
Hitting.” Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 
Louisville 2, Ky., Dept. S-32. 


“ 


t Slugs 
a 
WL E RICKS BRADSET 


oe. Onn WANS 
Touiwille: © toa 
SLUGGER BATS 


BALL & SOFTBALL, 


Buy U.S. Savings Seite 


FREE BOOK 


will help you 


PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


Where There's a Will— 


A tramp had heard that fat ladies 
were a soft touch. They were so good- 
hearted that they would give unstint- 
ingly and without question. He selected 
one and put on his act 

“Lady,” he entreated, 
I haven't eaten for four 


“please have 
mercy on me 
days.’ 

“My word!” she 


wish I had your will power 


gasped, “I certainly 


Thorough Job 
Wee Willie 
have hair like snow?” 
Grandpa: “Yes, my boy 
Wee Willie Well. who shoveled it 


Grandpa, did you once 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this REE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour 
nament expenrence 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photor 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improv ement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon flow. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 
DUNLOP TURE & RUBBER CORP, Dept. 11 S00 Fifth Ave., New York City 


off? Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
: sats ro Iuenove Youn Tennts Game” by Vinnie Richards 


Cought Vame 

‘Read that chart the Address 
physician ordered the 
draftees 

“What chart?” asked the recruit 

Right you are! There isnt any 
chart,” agreed the M.D. “1A for you, | 
my boy 


examimng 


prospective | oj, _ 


he Hele tw Dur dois 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 
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Tools for Teachers 


Military Training 


May 16 in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Universal! Military 
Training, by Erle Cocke Jr., and C. E 
Pickett, (American Forum of the Air, 
Vol. 13, No. 51), 1951, 10¢, Ransdell 
Inc., 810 Rhode Island Ave., Washing 
ton 18, D. C. What's New in the Armed 
Forces, (Armed Forces Talk 360), 
1951, 25¢, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, Washington 25, D. C. Teamed 
for Defense, (Armed Forces Talk 321) 
1950, 25¢, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, Washington 25, D. C. Should 
18-Year-Olds Be Drafted for Military 
Service and Training? by ]. P. Baxter 
and others, (Town Meeting, Vol. 16, 
No. 40). 1951. 15¢. Town Hall Inc., 
123 West 43 Street, New York 18, N. Y 


ARTICLES: “Exempt the 
Boys,” by G. W. Johnson, Harper's 
Magazine, Mar. 1951. “The 18-Year 
Old: an Indistinct Portrait,” by D. L. 
Farnsworth, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
Mar. 4, 1951. “You and the War,” 
Newsweek, Oct. 2, 1950. “College, Vol- 
unteer, or Draft?” U. S. News, Feb. 16, 
1951. “Why Not Draft Women?” by 
M. A. Horton, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Feb. 1951. “A Stern Program for Sur- 
vival,” by J B. Conant. Look, Dec. 19, 
1950. “How Fair Is the Draft?” by 
S. Frank, Nation's Business, Jan. 1951 
“How Will You Fit In? Scho- 
lastic, Jan. 10, 1951. “The Case for 
UMT,.” by William ( Menninger 
Harper's Bazaar, Apr. 1951. “Total 
Conscription Will Hurt America,” by 
C. W. Cole, Look, Jan. 2. 1951 


Bright 


Senior 


FILMS: Take Time for Tomorrow, 
12 minutes, free loan, U. S. Depart 
ment of Defense, Office of Public In 
formation, Washington 25, D. C. Edu 
ivailable to all 


cational opportunities 


military while in service 
New Wings for Peace tree 
loan, Public Relations Office of the Air 
Material Highlights 
of the Aviation Cadet program. Gate- 
way, 18 minutes, free loan, U. S. De- 
Defense. Story of the Air 
ind the hundreds 


of careers open to men in the Air Force. 


personnel 


25 minutes 


Area nearest you 


partment ot 
Training Command 


Fighting Lady's Family, 31 minutes 
Motion Picture Section, Office 
of Public Information, Executive Office 
of the Secretary, Navy 
Washington 25, D. C 
on the post-war Navy 
free loan 


free loan 


Department, 
Progress report 
Sea Power for 
Peace, 9 minutes Navy De- 
partment. Panoramic view of the U. S 
Navy. Of Liberal Education, 25 min 
utes, free loan, Navy Department. Story 
cf the Naval Reserve Officers Training 
Corps 


See the World 


NOR 1951 Scholastic 
tours shown below. All are open to 
teachers, librarians, administrators and 
mature people. Each offers more than 
sightseeing. Four may be taken for col- 
lege credit. Experienced conductors and 
reliable travel agents insure satisfaction 
( lip tours that suit your wishes (max 
of four) and send to: Scholastic Travel 
Service, 351 4th Ave., New York 10 
N. Y. You will receive full details on 
itineraries, transportation, 


recommends 
B. Heart of Europe—51 days 


France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, England. After a week in 
Paris group motors through east 
ern France to Switzerland—Berne, 
Interlaken, Lucerne, Zurich. Then 
to Strasbourg, Heidelberg, Frank- 
furt, and down the Rhine to Bonn. 
From industrial Ruhr into Holland 

Amsterdam, Aalsmeer, Delft, The 
Hague. London and Festival of 
Britain, Stratford, ete. Conducted 
by W. D. Boutwell, editor, Scholas 
tic Teacher. Lv. June 28. $998 


and accom 
modations 
Act promptly to 


of your reservation 


insure acceptance 


C. Seuth and Central Europe— 
48 days 

Disembark at Naples. Amalfi 
Drive to Pompeii, then to Rome 
After stay in Holy City group 
motors to Perugia. Hilltown high 
ways to Florence, Ferrara, and 
Venice. Thence to Cortina and over 
Dolomite Alps to Inasbruck (Uni 
versity). Through Lichtenstein to 
Zurich. Pestalozzi Village for Eu 
rope’s orphans. Through Lucerne, 
interlaken, and Berne into France 
Final week in Paris—Fontainebleau, 
Versailles, UNESCO, Chartres and 
Lv. June 6, $998 


A. England, Holland and Scandi- 
navia—5I1 days 

Visit British Festival, excursions 
to Oxford, Stratford, and Windsor 
Castle. Parliament buildings. To 
The Hague and its International 
Peace Palace, Rotterdam’s recon- 
struction. Amsterdam’s famous mu- 
seums, canals, schools. Three weeks 
in Scandinavia — Copenhagen and 
Jutland, Goteborg to Stockholm; 
thence through Dalecarlia to Oslo 
and the fiord country. Conducted 
by Kenneth M. Gould, editor-in- 
chief, Scholastic Magazines. De- 
parture June 28, $998 


its glass industry 


2. Contemporary Drama in Europe 
—58 days 


1. Origins of New England: 
1620-1820 

Boston University offers two 
week field course: Plymouth, Salem 
Boston, Concord, Lexington, and 
Bennington. Mohawk Trail to Deer- 
field. Down Valley 
Mystic’s historic sailing ships. Old 
Sturbridge. Conducted by Prot 
Franklin C. Roberts. 3 credit hours 

$45. All expense travel—$165 


Six-credit Syracuse Univ. course 
Prof. Sawyer Falk, 
pres., National Theatre Conference 
Five theatre Europe 
Meet drama leaders. Britain, Scot 
land, Netherlands, Germany, Switz 
Austria, Italy France. 
Course fee—$102. All expense trav- 
el—$1,000 (approx.) Leave July 4 


conducted by 


festivals in 
Connecticut 


erland 


3. American and the Caribbean 4. Art History in Europe—43 days 


Three week field trip to five ma 
jor islands: Puerto Rico, 
Islands, Haiti, Jamaica, Cuba. Con 
ductor Prof. Donald Bishop, politi 
cal science dept., Syracuse Univ 
hours—$51. All ex 


June 25 


Field course in art history, ren 
aissance to modern. Conductor, 
Prof. Frederick Haucke, Syracuse 
Univ. Britain, Netherlands, Ger 
many, Italy, France. Three credit 
hours—$51. All expense travel 
$980. Leave July 4 


Virgin 


credit 
$680 


Three 


pense { approx I V 


Parks 

Three week circle tour from Chi 
cago: Grand Southern 
California, Yosemite, San Francisco, 
Northwest, Yellowstone. Leave June 
24. All expense—$468-563, depend 
ing on Pullman. 


5. Valley of Mexico 6. California—National 


Two weeks. Mexico City, Cuer 
navaca, Taxco, the silver city, Aca Canyon, 
pulco, etc. Visits to Xochimilco 
Gardens, ancient pyramids. Arrive 
Mexico City July 7. Cost in Mexico 


$202. Total price on request 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


All Present and Accounted For 
(p. 5) 


The Population and Housing Census 
It will 
be used to determine the allocation of 


f last year will have many uses 


seats in Congress, Federal aid to states 


ind state aid to communities, and en 
able businessmen to measure the mar 
ket of the 
ly published is the increase in our 
150 million. Other 
forthcoming. Some of 
f 


nation. Among the results 
alre ‘ 
population to overt 
results will be 


them are presented im gr iphic wm in 


this article 


Activity 


rhe graphic material in this article 

may be used to devel »p pupils skill in 

interpreting these aids 
For ex ample ” the broken-line 


graph School Days.” students may be 
isked 

What percentage of youngsters aged 
+17 were in school in 1900? 

How does this 


} 
the percentage in 


figure with 
1950? 


ittribute the in 


mnpare 


what do you 
In answering this last question 
} mild he 


s not sufficient information in the graph 


cautioned that there 


to furnish an answer, tl 


at such interpre 


tations must be based on further re 


search or on knowledge ac juired trom 


Houston's “Boom” Never Ends 
(p. 8) 
The Houston 


times the na 


] 


is also under 


gram since the 


rase it 


1940 bh } , 


variety of »ppor 
in and 
otton 


cane 


Activities 
Ex 


Down on the Farm (p. 9) 

of the Agricul 
tural Census have not yet been released 
by the Census Bureau that 


Akhough many details 


it is clear 


the number of people dependent upon 
farming for a living has decreased and 
that the size of individual farms has in- 
I'wo counties in the nation are 
considered in some detail, in this article 
on the basis of the size of their farms 


creased 


value of product, extent of farm owner 
ship and other fac tors whic h fill out the 
farm picture 
Activity 

For supenor students this article sug 
gests several lines of inquiry for research 
Some topics are: Reasons for 
Farm in the United States; 
Farming Can Be Big Business; New 
Methods of Farming; Government Aid 
to the Farmer; The Farmer in Politics 
New Standards of Farm Life 

The Yearbook of Agriculture will pro 
vide helpful leads on these topics and 


projects 


Tenancy 


others 


The President and the General 
(p. 10) 

Digest of the Article 

General MacArthur 
Asia, the 
declared that the General deserved his 
that his 
ideas on foreign policy made it impos 


In dismissing 


} 


trom his posts in President 


great military reputation but 
sible for the General to carry out Ameri 
can and United Nations policy in the 
Far East. He made available to the pub 
lic documents which indicated that the 
General had not obeyed orders 
Although 
juestion of the right of the President to 
take the 
1s livided 


ing MacArthur 
juestion of 


there is no constitutional 


action that he did, the country 

us to the wisdom of dismiss 
Not 

military 


mly was there the 


CIV ilian 


versus 
supremacy in the field of foreign policy 
but there was a basic division as to the 
The 
wishes to localize the war in Korea and 

on European defense. The 
General felt that the major field of ac 
in the Far East 


policy to be followed President 


oncentrate 


tion should be 


Aim 
To help students understand the rea 
ns for President Truman's dismis 

ral MacArthur and to 


to the 


( ere 
irguments as wisdom o 


Assignment 
1. How did President Truman justify 
MacArthur? 
On what bases has General Mac 
Arthur been defended by 


} 5 dismiss al 
his supporters? 


Discussion Questions 
1. If you had been in a position to 
advise the President, would you have 


counseled the dismissal of General Mac- 
Arthur? Defend your advice. 

2. What evidence is there of a wide 
division in this and other countries over 
the wisdom of the President's derision? 

3. To what extent did Genera! Mac 
Arthur and the President differ 
wisest course of foreign polic 


nm the 
in Asia? 


Activities 

1. Organize a round-table cis,ussion 
on the question: “Was Presider? Tre 
man wise in dismissing Genera! Ma 


Arthur?” 1 - 

2. Students can check the .e“izoria! 

views in various newspapers or thé iews 

expressed by columnists. These daa be, 
. x 

summarized in class with a view th‘ sup 


porting or rejecting the views presented 


Should Superior College Stu- 
dents Be Deferred? (p. 12) 


Digest of the Arguments 


According to a plan announced by 
the President Selective Service 
Headquarters college students who at 
tain a high score on an aptitude test or 
who are in the upper parts of their 
classes will be deferred from military 


and 


service 

Proponents hold that students are not 
but deferred; that 
standards for the test can be altered to 
that we 
meet our long-range needs for trained 


being exempted 


meet changing needs; must 
manpower; that present manpower in 
the armed forces is not being used most 
efficiently; that the plan will cause col 
lege students to work harder; that col 
leges cannot exist without sufficient stu 
dents; that scholarships can be provided 
for deserving high school students 
Opponents hold that the plan is un 
that it sets up an “intellec 
that Federal scholar 
ships stand little chance of approval by 


democratic; 
tual aristocracy’; 


Congress; that leadership and character 
ire at least as appropriate standards as 
iptitudes; that the armed forces will be 
the brightest 
ey are needed most; that it puts patri 
a bad light; that 
all would permit 
students to return to college after ser 


leprived of men when 


+} 
tic college men in 
two-year service for 


ice, that all eligible young men should 
be drafted and some sent to college at 
Government expense for training in jobs 


f value to our defense effort 


Discussion Questions 

1. The President's plan for deferring 
college students has been attacked as 
undemocretic. Why? Do you agree with 
the charge that it is undemocratic? 
Defend your point of view 





2. Can superior college students serve 
their country best by entering the armed 
services immediately or by continuing 
with their education? Why? 

8. Which of the arguments in favor 
of deferring college students do you re- 
gard as the strongest? 

4. How would you answer that argu- 
ment? 

5. To what extent does the proposed 
plan affect you personally? 


Activities 
l. Organize a 
auditorium on the question 


2. Have the 


propriate question and pol 


town meeting in the 


class formulate an ap- 
1 the school 
and/or the community on the issue 

3. Artists in the class can be encour- 
aged to indicate possible attitudes to 
ward the plan as held by college stu- 
dents, or high school students whe do 
go to college 


in the armed forces 


not plan t or servicemen 


already 


Small-Town Editor Whose Win- 
dow Was the World (p. 14) 


This essay by Dr. Commager is an 
inalysis of the late William Allen White, 
editor of the famous Emporia Gazette 
Although he lived almost all of his life 
in a small town, White's point of view 
was both national and cosmopolitan. A 
power in public life, although he held 
no official position White was also a 


of distinction. Dr. (¢ 
+} 


novelist 
feels that “in 


no more lovable public figure,” 


ommager 


our time ere has been 


Discussion Questions 


] Although White 
poria, Kansas, he became 


remained in Em- 
in important 
influence on national policy. To what 
abilities of White do you 
influence? 

2. White made some 
on national politics felt in “smoke-filled 
What What 
are some ot the problems whic h may be 
discussed 


+} 


ittribute this 
f his influence 


rooms does this mean? 


under such circumstances at 
national convention of either 
“smoke-filled 
hinder the 


processes? Defend your point of 


ve next 


major party? Do rooms” 


udvance or democratic 
view 
3. White supported Republican can- 
didates for office even when he dis 
agreed with their policies. Is such party 
regularity wise? Explain your views 


Activities 

Ll. Write i book 
report on the Autobiography of William 
Allen White 

2. Write your next 
port on any of the foll The 
Court of Boyt ille a collection of sto- 
ries); (b) In the Heart of a Fool; (c) 
A Certain Rich Man 

3. Give an oral report on several of 
White's example, 


your next non-fiction 


fiction baok re 


wing a) 


hest editorials. For 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


May 2, 1951 

Special Issue on National Parks 

Our National Parks—Nature’s Heritage 
—Our national parks, how they are run, 
their scenic beauties, their history, their 
significance in the conservation of our 
natural resources. 

Foreign Affairs Article: The Peace 
Treaty with Japan—the proposed treaty 
of peace, its provisions, its relation to 
our foreign policy, its relation to the 
present state of international affairs 

Guest Editorial by Robert C. Sproul 

ninth in the series of guest editorials 
on the duties of a good citizen. 

Short Story: “Fire,” by Jim Kjelgaard 

had 
forest 


the story of a teen-ager who 
leaped at the chance to be a 
faced the test of his 


ranger and now 


ability. 


May 16, 1951 


The Universal Service and Military 
Training Bills—a survey of the provi 
sions of the new legislation on the draft 
and an explanation of how it may affect 
high school semors 








“What's the Matter with Kansas?” “To 
an Anxious Friend,” “Mary White.” 
References: The Editor and His People, 
Forty Years on Main Street 

4. In his autobiography, White has 


this to say 


about the rewriting of his 
famous “To an Anxious Friend”: “I 
worked over the phraseology of that 
editorial. I cut out every adjective and 
used a verb instead, which greatly 
strengthens one’s style. I shortened it, 
avoiding repetition Taking this 
advice from an expert, write an editorial 
for your school paper 


Democracy Begins at Home 
(p. 3) 


In his guest editorial Dr. Harry Emer 
Fosdick tells us that the roots of 
back into 
about the 
How 
much each of us wants democracy can 


son 
democracy run all the way 


deep religious convictions 


sacredness of the human soul 
be shown bv the extent to which he is an 
exponent of the democratic spirit and 
of life. 


a builder of the democratic way 


Activity 

In parallel columns list the freedoms 
we enjoy and the ways in which those 
freedoms are denied in totalitarian 


eountries 


‘Gator Boy (p. 21) 


Aim 


To use this story as an informal les 
son in geography 


7-1 


Motivation 


Are there sections of the country 
which you've never seen but of which 
you can say,>“I feel as if I’ve been 
there”? Why? 


Topics for Discussion 

What is the setting for “ "Gator Boy”? 
Describe briefly some of its character- 
istics: What land animals frequent Still 
Swamp? What types of underwater life? 
What kinds of vegetation are found 
there? How does a person survive in 
these treacherous surroundings? How 
does Sammy Osceola prove his resource- 
fulness? Be specific. Is it effective for 
the author to write in the elliptical style 
(characterized by word omissions) that 
Sammy himself might use if he were 
telling the story? Explain. 
Activities 

1. Read and report orally on any one 
of the following: (a) Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings, The Yearling; (b) Robert P 
Tristram Coffin, One-Horse Farm; (c) 
Eve Kennedy, “Saga otf the Second,” 
Literary Cavalcade, May, 1949, p. 4; 
(d) Virginia Ridley, “Puck’s Song,” 
Literary Cavalcade, May, 1950, p. 3: 
(e) John D. Weaver, “Bread and Games,” 
Literary Cavalcade, February, 1949, p. 
10, and “Choice of Target,” Literary 
Cavalcade, January, 1951, p. 4; (f) John 
Steinbeck, “Flight,” Literary Cavalcade 
April, 1951, p. 25. Emphasize the use 
the author makes of geographica) details 
and local color 

2. Write a paragraph (about 150 
words) describing in detail the setting 
of Zachary Ball's story 

3. Do the same with your community 
or, if you prefer, the general section of 
the country in which you live. 


Free Books on Rubber 


The Wonder Book of Rubber insert 
in the March 7th issues of Scholastic 
Magazines is available in quantities for 
classroom use. A teacher’s guide for this 
cartoon booklet is also free on request 
Write Don Scholastic Maga 
zines, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Please specify number of 
copies desired 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 


Layman 


I. President and General: A. 1-F; 2-O 
3-F; 4-F. B. a-4; b-3 

Il. Draft Deferment: 1-A; 2-F; 3-F; 4-F 
5-A; 6-A 

Ill. Graphs and Tables 
under 10; 4-1940 

IV. ‘Gator Boy: A 
6, 1, 2, 7, 5, 3, 10, 8 

Words to the Wise—So You Think You 
Speak English?: \-apartment, 2-elevator, 3- 
dessert, 4-gas, 5-truck, 6-radio, 7-trolley 
car, 8-policeman (cop), 9-two weeks, 10- 
run (in stocking ) 


1-81; 2-14.5; 3 


1, 2, 3, 7, 9; B. 4, 9, 





to insure your 
peace of mind for fall 








Remember the hectic opening days of school last September? 
Were some of your students restless, wistfully re-living 
those days of summer freedom? 


IT NEED NOT BE THAT WAY 


Thousands of teachers have learned an easy and effective way of re- 
awakening quickly—in the fall—students’ wonderful enthusiasm for learning. 


The Teen Age Book Club will help you, too, to lead your students 
back to the printed word, to books, and learning. 


A FEW SECONDS NOW 
Fill in, clip, and mail the coupon below. 


A sample T-A-B CLUB book and materials to present this educationally 
sound reading program to your students will be on your desk when you 
return in the fall. 


Yes, a few seconds now, and the tranquillity which comes from worth- 
while achievement will be yours in the fall. 


Teen Age Book Club 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please have on my desk for consideration in the fall 
() Junior T-A-B CLUB materials 
for Junior High and Elementary students) 


(] Senior T-A-S CLUB moterials 
(for Senior High students) 
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